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auberttsemcnt. 


Th(k favourable notice which" this little work ha* 
ilready received, first from the Edityrs of the Christum 
Mist-tUany, and from the numerous readers 

* * a* 

their valuable publication,'hut- induced the Author to 
vtntur " on a tinder circulation. 

T* 1 ft 


The ordinal plan oj . h ^worh* in which the Hero 
of the tale was made to speakJor himself, is not aftered. 


* 1 | 

as ih&wntcr conceives that mcthoc^of na*rution appears 

the m?)st*’a$)j an ([natural; in which opinion !t is hoped x 
the generality %f the readers will tuple fits also in the 

£ " ^ A. ^ 

leading pnncipies % and sentiments if tfie work itself 




INTRODUCTION: - 


i 


(t Pish !” cries d^gpod old gentleman in^spec- 
tacles, *a candle in one hand held close under his . 

eyes>, jftd the Philanthropic Gazette in the other, 

> ... 

> “ here is another of these rvdigious Novels adver- 

tiged. ^\h, what would our piou^ forefathers of the 
sixteenth century have saiif to the levity of this 
2 ge ? Shaifie on the public taste to encourage thus 
the vain sallies of imacrbiation. Such works de- 
serve Vo be burtit by the coi.syion hatig-r^xn. What 
are you at boy ?” added he, as he glanced at his 
tall.gtandson marching towards the (ire, ^and pre¬ 
tending '' cast therein one of hii bestjbound books 
( wfyich lay orjfthe treble. tf 1 am ofil^, Sir," repli- 

% ^ i 

, ed the youth, going to sacrifice old John Bunyan, 
af the ring-leador^ this set of authors.” "Thou 

t 

• art a sly^i* y -v*s the Old Geatleman, "let 
( tfuiTyan alone; jyiJ here take the purtfhase- 

• JM 

|noney for the new book." # 



viii. 


* f €oelebs Deceived/' exclaims a Bachelor, 
just verging on his seventieth year. “ I lii\e that 
title, a sitin' on the female woi Id no doutff. ’ Yes, 

* r * 

yes, deceived in women j 1 will purchase, for 1 
have been deceived too.” 


w 

””:e learned Re vie wei\ cads the tit le-page— 
f ‘ Was ever any thing so jnovukiiig/’ /ays he, 

“ we exhausted all our critical * venom m the 

v 4 i 

Coelebs, where shall we tind more to pour** 
upon this “ Tjke comfort,’’ replies a •brother 
Critic, “ a book unread does not preclude hope j 
perhaps there is less religion about the new ■ 

and then it will not be oly dutv to cry out Cavctu 

^ 

eruptor 11 • 


“ Now, pray Papa, don't order ihif new 

book,” crie^MJss-, $ust returnec^rom scboci, 

“ for, indeed, l l ^bought the fast £.\d*bs so MnU’ 

and grave, that he me the vapours# ami 1 

«/ * ,# 

only finished leading him because you desired rn£.” 

n You ^grieve me, my dc^r«ehild, Remark; 

but* indeed, 1 must ordsi^htMbook far the sakeV* 



IX. 


of the ^ame, for liking the elder Coelebs so well, 
I wish to. invtte the younger from respect. 

My charming girl,” cries the Captain, 

to his inamorata, ^what^are you poring over 
• 0 ^ 

to-day ? Heigh-day, 

w 

“ Ccelebs again returning into life ; 

* ** c Wbat, is be mad, or bus be lost bis wife 7>> 

\ 

“ What sweet impromptus you make,’’ re¬ 
turned his fair friend, I \*as curious to know 

whether it t v#as the same moral monster re-enter- 
* ^ 

ing,*thht I lost no time in sending for the book.” 


“ My dear,” says th^village Curate^ just 
issui^uj from his school-room,^fatigue^ both in mind 

and ft^Jy, “ 1 wish you would send fo.* the new 


® • • 

^Coelebs, 1 cannot study my ne^t Sunday’s dis¬ 
course, ani+you *know you transcribed so much 

matter from the last (Joel/bs, as served me for 

•• • V 

three months.” ** Most willingly, my love,” re- 
turned his%bliging partner, iC and re aUy these 
publications ai# #f ^i&stiiiiable value to vou no 
• leisure divines ” 



X. 


€t Works of imagination," observes ^ grave 
Physit^ftm, returning from a visit to jtn hypochon¬ 
driac patient, “ serve to dissipate the corroding 
maladies which* might end our hopes in this life, 
as well as our patient’s - y by all means purchase the 
new book forlVlr. ——, it may prolong his exis¬ 
tence trough th^next dreaded Novcynbcr,” 


“ Does this hew book treat of any new me- 

k 

thods of deception ? I query" says the young A^- 

•• " 
torney, tc if so, it behoves me to be made ac- 

quainted with them in order to guafd myself.’% 

“ And it behoves me still more/’ returned h.t$. 

• * • 

Client, “ i|^any more discoveries in»thc art # <?f de¬ 
ception are about to be made known to your fra¬ 
ternity—we Aust both purchase.” 


“This Author would make IgoodVradesmatf, * 

observes the London ^ti%en, tf for havingjts yet 

little credit of his own, he ^continues to builcT 

♦ 

on the gpod n£meof his we^l-established" pr|dece8- 
sor. I’ll purchase the b<h^j£*in4be hope* of *gain- 
yig some useful hint," 



XI. 


■ 

Thus Coelebs anticipates a general welcome, 
• « 
and he tyrill immediately enter on the delightful 

task of reciting his history and ppinionS. 
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CHAP. L ,. 

■* / 


That 'egotism is ii commo^ failing is an 
acknowledged truth, and that I am under its 
influence will be sufficiently .evident by the 
publication of my own memoirs. Whatever 
opinion my readers may form of my narration, 

their Tlurtianjty will commiserate my situation, 

« • 

w(^en | inform them, that.my thrice told tale 
has lost J its powers 6f intent, and ffmt ^ano 
awed into silence by the languid lo.oks, if not 
absolup^ frowns of my companions. B»t, ex¬ 
claimed Vanity, »t!fe public knows it not, and 
are* not publio circles Capable d?f the same 
feelings as 3 pr^vate ? You have pleased and 
instructed, and would atill' interest, if you 
possessed the charnr of novelty. Sit no long¬ 
er sad and silent, btit seize the pen,^ and pnce 
more tel? your antiqqgt^l stories. Vanity 

bad nearly made'h conquest, of me, when sud* 
.VOL. I. B 
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denly a host of rival candidates for literary 
$am^ appeared, amongst whom I Jbid my 
“ diminished head.” But vanity repulsed, 
made way for a nftble advocate— Philanthropy, 
She whispered, I bad tales to tell which might 
benefit my readers, an object far more worthy 
than the acquisition of mere literary fame. 
Hr" argument has prevailed ; and if she is 
not mistaken, I shall have the* inexpressible 
satisfaction of knowing I have contributed 
my mite towards the interests of religion and 
morality. 

I begin my history at the age of four years, 
because it is the e?ra from which I date any 
reflection. I then found myself ^standing ty 
the side of a lady, in company witfe a .little 
girl about my*o\vn size, with $aeh a tyookrin 
ounhands. This^dy informed us, ttTat if We 
would bu^learn th say A, B> and C , she would 
love ws dearly. We both looked upcjp.an or¬ 
nament of she wore, in preference to our 
^ ^ ■* ** 
books, anji it wa3 long bqfore # j^ie conld^pre*- 

▼ail upon either pf us to learif th*e three fet¬ 
ters in question. 'The wyds, “ If w% would, 
*but—” implied, I well recollect, to my infant 
ideas, that was all sh§ would require as the 
price of her love, a^jLdy^s the moving argu¬ 
ment which tnrevaiJea over mv aversion. But 
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at this early age, I became a victim to decep¬ 
tion; fe*r three and twenty letters followed in' 
regular rotation, and were to be lea$nt before 
my*teacher would acknowledge she loved me. 
This task accomplished, the next promise 
held out to captivate my attention was the 
assurance, that if I learnt to put my letters 
together, and spell, -I should sJon be a 
My hea^t bounded with this prospect, chiefly, 
because-if I were a man, I knew 1 should be 
«ble to look over the hedges 1 as I walked 
• through the fields; and with the word soon, 

I associated very justly the idea of speed; 
for I knew- that dinner soon followed break¬ 
fast, supj>er*dinner, &e. and consequently felt 
assured, that my height vrould soon increase 
with my knowledge. I qpickfy ma<^ myself 
. master of one, .two, and even three syllables, 
and u^ed my little companion tosthe same 
diliggtjc’e, as she also had received a Similar 
assurance that she would soon be a woman. 

«• a 

We^ach g&ija&d commendation fo| our pro¬ 
gress, and* we daily looked? oh each other to 
•see wh&t advaneesvwe flteide in stature; till, 
at length, after venting our mutual feelings 
of disappointment oik perceiving ^no'differ¬ 
ence, we m agreed., our instructor, 

whom she called Mamma, tad 1^ Aunt, why, 
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as we*had learnt our tasks so well, we were 
iiot grown into man and woman as sfte said 
we slfcvdd, 

I well recolledt the confusion manifest in 
her countenance at this unexpected question. 
She hesitated and paused for an answer, and 
at length said, she had made a little mistake 
told usfcwe should soon be man and 
woman; she meant to say, that if \ye were 
good at our learning, we should one* day or 
other be a great man and woman. As this*, 
was a more undefinable phrase, she certainly . 
shewed policy ifi» her choice: but the aeknow-. 
ledgment she was constrained to make of the 
possibility of her mistaking in Iny of har 
representations, tended greatly to lessen- lj£r 
in our estimation. From that jnbment I he- 
camA, in a measure, inured to deception; and 
when I hetyrd of hbbgoblins in wells, gaffers in 
the fir$ and chimney-sweepers always as hand 
to put naqghty boys i^ato their4>ags, I always 
privately iynted to my Cousin ^y doubfs of 
the trqth of the intelligence. ‘ n 

ABeut two years elapsed, .spent chiefly in 
tlte alternate employments of reading, walk' 
ing, aodTpiaying with my young Cousin, when 
one day after an unitepally correct repetition 
of my appointed ttfsl<p I was Informed by my 
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Aunt, that as ji reward for my diligence, she 
would'take jne to see a gentleman, wlfo'had 
some little boys about my^ own with 

whom I might play all the timf I was there, 
and have nice things to eat besides. I sprang 
up in her lap to kiss her for so kind a propo¬ 
sal, and ran instantly in* search of my Cousin 
to communicate thfe joyful news, and ^on^ 
cluded%he was to participate in the entertain- 
ment. % * But I soon learnt it was not conveni- 

ft ft 

»ent for her to accompany us, and for the first 
time we were to be separated in our pleasura¬ 
ble recreations. The noyelty of the visit, 
however, seemed in a measure to reconcile me, 
afid tjie, assurance my Aunt told me to make 
hw, of my return in the evening, loaded with 
nite enables, tlried up thc^tear Which glisten¬ 
ed in her eyes* as I was lifted into the carri- 
* 

age. » # The mingled emotions of'gratitude, 

* • ft 

hope, land expectation, were expressed by my 
ready tongue, # as we drove bfekty along; 
and’when^th^ carriage stopped at Ihe door of 
the kind gentleman who Aunt said had 
‘inwted me to see fa«s little boys, I leaped 
rfind found myself ip a moment surrounded by 
them large court* ^nclinatiop led me*to 
join their #ociety $mn>|Oigtely, but 1 sub¬ 
spitted to be led by Viy Aunt into, the 

B 2 • 
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bouse, where, in a few minutes, the gentle- 

ma-u attended us. " c 

* 

Aiic** a short conversation with mj Aunt, 
to which I paid no attention, being occupied 
in watching the movements of the little boys 

in the court, the gentleman called me to him, 

* 

and taking*both my hands, “So my little 

inan,” said he, “ you &re good enough to 

come to-My Aunt hastily interrupted 

him, and put her finger on her lip—“ to 

see you, Sir,^ said she. I gazed in his face. 

and added, “ my Aunt says, if I am good at 

learning, I'shad one day or other be f a great 

man.” He smiledf; “We can’t say,” said he, 

“ how that may be; all good men # are not 

large in size, or become great in the wo?Id, 

but a v^ry wise map has said, ithe mind’s die 

standard of the^man’.” Though I did not 

€ 

comprehend the distinction, yet 1 w^s w >11 
pleased with the manner of the speakwho 
soon led into the court Where the lii«e 
ones \venya^t play, and presented me lr> tlipm 
with an injunctio^i to treat me well, and lend 
fflfr any of their toys/ Thpir.tops engagod^y 
attention till we were summoned to dinuer. 
wfoefe I s^t down ir^ company with piy Aunt 
and two or three Ladjps w^o appeared 

to be at home. Immediately after dinner, the 
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i 

little boys departed, and I was left with the 

ladies, tHe gentleman soon following the 

ones out of the room. My Aunt sooa i*fl5rin- 

ed me, that she was going to call upon a lady, 

and should return in an hour to take me home 

with her. With this assurance, I should proba- 

* 

bly have suffered her to depart very contented¬ 
ly, had she not walked so often t<f the door JZBtT 
returnedagaiif to give me another kiss, and 
repeat Jier injunction that I should be a good 
flby and not cry. This conduct suggested to 
>my mind, that there was something very 
dretidfaPin being left alone wit*n two or three 
lad ies for an hour; and, notwithstanding their 
agreeable looks and caresses, 1 regarded them 
wiCi n suspicious eye, and planted myself at 
' the window ii> sullen silence to wait the re- 
.turn of my Aunt. The cfitck struck twice, 
>bjde jitter shade spread over the face of the 
sky, vfhen unable to stifle my feeling*s any 
longer, I burst “into a flood of \e^ra^ and ex- 
claimed, “ Wihere fs my Aunt? I <gvant to go 
home to see Lucy.” The eldest of the ladies 
•n^Y drew me towards her, and in the kindest 
accents.in formed me, that my Aunt, fearing it 
might n}ake me uneasy, had concealed tyie 
truth, rtbiej) waj, Jwas placed at school, 
where, if I was a good ®oy, I be quite 
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# ■ 

as happy as I had been while living with her^ 
Il6'ac e l should see her every holiday, and, she- 
tyopIS, sLrprize her each time by my improve¬ 
ments in learning. The only word which 
dwelt upon my mind of this kind sentence 
was, “ school”—with that l associated every 
evil of which I hafd the smallest idea. I 
**f1iF4w myself^n the floor; crying out—“ I was 
only to,go to school if I was a naughty boy! 
Fnl a good boy ! I won’t go to school with- 
many similar" exclamations. Each of th£ 
ladies endeavoured to convey comfort to me, 1 
who refused to’be comforted. 

As I lay stretched on the floor jn an agony 
of despair, I heard one of them s^y—pobr 
dear child, how I pity him, this is all the 
effect of deception. I had T some ebnc^p- 
tion'of the meaning of the word piiy, and the 
association that it could exist in the breast of 


a School-mistress, shot a gleam of pfcasure 
over my sftid, heart. I arose, and slowly w/mt 
towards hgr; she proposed*taking me to bed, 
and I consented by silence and non-resistance. 
There, amidst sobs and murmurs, I fell asleep. 


T awoke to a sullen sort of composure, anx- 
iously awaking the events which wey© further 
to befal me. To the^ud cntfrrogMions made 
nae by all around, I Maintained an inflexible 
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silence; jet I did as the rest of my young 
associates, as^ I imagined in misery , 
tered with the group the dreadedr sjtfrool- 
roofn I had not seen the preceding day. Af¬ 
ter the morning devotions, each of ray com¬ 
panions were presented with a short task, and 
I was informed the same, favour would have 
been conferred on me if J had ^>oken as 
rest. Ai’ter breakfast, I joined in play, and 
felt myjjpirits a little raised by the jovial looks 
0( my school-fellows—one only*appeared like 
jnyself, sad and gloomy, and I soon learnt he 
wa£ in expectation of punishm&nt on account 
of his having told an untrAth the preceding 
day. 

* m • 

.furiosity to know in what the punishment 
consisted, iifditccd me to enter the school¬ 
room less reluctantly when '4he summons ar¬ 
rived. ## The youth was immediately mounted 
upon ftfhigh stool, an euormous large tOngue 
of E^deep red colour tied^over'hfs^hfcn, which 
gave him the* most! hideous appearance; and 
t]ie Master, *who was thef kfni gentleman 
4o^whom f was introduced by my Aunt, be** 
$an a lopg discourse upon the guilt of lying— 
while h^fraced in the % plainest lan^uagej the 
evil consequences o£ it, fcoth to society and 
the individual, and ab<fye*all, the dreadful 
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denunciations made by God in his holy word, 
i^olemn silence reigned amongst *all my 
^chcre^-follows, and the culprit himself sobbed 
aloud. The question was then addresied, 
whether he believed the truth of this repre¬ 
sentation, to which he replied in the affirma¬ 
tive. He was then, required to confess his 
go«ow for tke oflence, iirst to his offended 
God, and then to his Master \ a form of pe¬ 
tition to both was given him verbally by his 
instructor, and he was permitted to descend 
from bis elevated station, the tongue was 
taken off his chin, and he seated him*elf With 
the rest of his companions. 

During this scene, my mind was engrossed 
by one idea, that my Aunt ought to have bgen 
placed by the side of the youth; and I e*esc4v- 
ed to carry home to her the heads of the first 
moral lecture I had ever heard. I sat piusing 
on the possibility of my Aunt’s being f&nged 
up on a cgaUows, w ( bicb was the climax of 
human punishment our M'ast6 re reached; till 

t t r 

the coutiuual 'summons each of my school¬ 
fellows in turn received to read, led me to §x- 
pect mine would also arrive, which I jresolved 

, j 

should not ( .be obeyed-^-never, said rpy proud 
heart, shall thou r^ad i% a school.' To my 
great surprise, I Vsp not desired to do so; 
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my faster seemed not to See that I whs in 
the room; not one of the family even lo^h^ 
upon me; and if my young friends UmWrcted 
the**same part, l believe I shotild have imagin¬ 
ed myself an invisible being, f became ex¬ 
tremely mortified at this conduct, and the am* 
bitious wish of distinguishing mys$If in learn¬ 
ing also arose. I felt, conscious Si a superior¬ 
ity over^everffi of the youths in this respect, 
and fired by the desire of shining, I crept on 
<iie third morning to the side of ray Master, 
and softly whispered in his ear, “ I can read”— 
“ Can yy>u, so?” replied he, V why I almost 
despaired of hearing yon s^eak—If you will 
exercise youf tongue to-day in good humour- 
ed chat, and look pleasantly, I will do you 
•tho»faiv>Tir cff Rearing you read to-morrow.” 
The longed-for morrow caibefh and with it my 
glory; no academic triumphed mo;e, or ex- 
ceeded/more the expectations of bis brt)ther 
collegians. I vfas pronquncedtympetent to 
the acquirement of«the Latin; aud, # from that 
motnent, tfie mist of prejudice dispersed, and 
d beheld tlfe fair.fabric 6f a school in all its 
attractive and advantageous colours. 

So pleasantly did myjime pass, occupied by 
learning *aftd diversjpns^j(Lhat when the first 
vacation arrived, T[ felt nf ofher desire of re- 
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turning home, than what was occasioned by 
'»»^affection for my Cousin Lucy. t For my 
Annt^FJjad lost all esteem—she had deceived 
me already in too many instances for me to 
place any further confidence in her. When I 
first entered her presence, she flew towards 
me, and sqpmed to expect an equal ardour; 
-but I involuntarily drew, back, while she ex¬ 
claimed—“Aye, this is the fruit of^ sending 
darlings to school; how it weans tl^eir affec¬ 
tions.^ As it on purpose to undeceive her 

this conjectured cause, Lucy entered a! 

% 

the moment. J caught her in my ar^tis, kiss¬ 
ing her with the warmest affection, then ca¬ 


pering before her, and demonstrating a j(>y, 
which fully proved a short absence Vhs pro- 

■w r 

ductive of no change of esteem tov^ardy a 


worthy object. ^ As soon as we were alone 
we compared bfstories, and I found she had 
beenMrepanned in the same manner as\jnyself, 
into a residence with persons of good sense, 
where sh§ made dally ixnpro* eroents in use* 
ful knowledge*, i, * * 

When the time drew near for our return to 

* 

school, my Aunt made long speeches to re¬ 
concile uSjto what she supposed we should 
deem an evil; but tha£ evil existed only in 
her own imaginatiof, they 'shared the same 


j 


* 
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fete as those of many wiser orators, obtaining 
only an entrance and immediate exit. 
did indeed sigh over the cakes, the toys; and 
th£ sweetmeats, as we viewed their package; 
but the sigh was raised by the idea that they 
were not to be eaten together. These nice 
articles being well secure^!, my A^int desired 
us to say what we wanted besides to take* 
with us Jo school:—we stared at each other, 
and remained silent. 

• On Ihe following day, the 'question was 


repeated, with the addition that she was cer¬ 
tain we^nust want something* 1 now begad 
to feel uneasy, because I ctould not invent a 
want. Lucy’s genius was more fertile; shh 
thotigfit of several, and rather of an extrava^ 
• gagtsqrt; she .grew quite whimsical, and, I 


f 


thoughf, less good humoured, after this re¬ 
quest of her mother, while 1 was tired by its 
frequey recurrence. Fortunately, however. 


I was relieved frbm this state of Su$e»ing, twd 
* days.before n*y*departure ; for, as i # was gat¬ 
ing* out of fhe*window, the WeaSle of the par- 
4 £h passed Ry full, dressed, to attend a vestry- 
meeting. # I clapped mj hands together, and 
eagerly jxclaimed* I should like#a codked 


hat like tlfe beadle’s* J jfexily believe, had I 

Wished for a coronet, m$r Aunt would have 
• vol. i. c • 
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taken active measures to obtain for me in 
time the desired bonou'r; but,<? for this 
‘more A humble request, no delay was permit¬ 
ted ; and, on the morning of departure, I <was 
supplied with a miniature representation of 
the beadle’s hat, fitted exactly to my head. 
It possesse4 a composing quality; my heart 
was now .a* rest from the arduous task of 
wishing, which, as the poet justly remarks— 

“ Of all employments is the worst.” , 

It lessened too my regret at parting with my 
dear little Cousin, so impatient wa^ I tcvex- 
hibit this splendid purchase to my young 
companions. To my surprise and disappoint¬ 
ment, my Aunt objected to my wearing it: 
she assigned the reason to be ber apprehen¬ 
sion it might get injury from the dust of tra¬ 
velling. r I heal'd her say to a friend at her 
elbow, “the boy cuts such a grotesque, figure, ‘ 
there’s i^o sjanding it.” My learning in hard 
words copld not reach hes meaning; but*, be- 
ng. always susyicious of some deception 7 , I 
conjectured she had used it on *the present 
occasion, and insisted upon having theToox 

f 

opened, tjmt I might obtain ocular demon- 

*■’ f f 

stration of its cont^inin^ my hat, 'which this 
bye speech had suggested i4 my “mind a doubt 
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of.—Satisfied on this her Y I bade adieti to 
my fair Cousiij, and entered the carriage 
n tolerably cheerful heart; my Auntexpati-* 
atin£ all the way on the variety of entertain¬ 
ments she had in reserve for me during the 
next vacation: thus implying, what the con¬ 
duct of too many evinc^, that^im u semen t 
was, in her estimation, the most desirable 
good. • * 

I pass*over my Aunt’s discourse with the 
ladies on our arrival, as there # was nothing^ 
particularly interesting to me in any of her 
theifies, my new hat was mentioned. This 
subject was prefaced by a Vink of her left 
ey£, as^slje said, “ Coelebs has chosen a very 

beautiful hat; but l think it will be best for 

. • 

hinfon4y to wear it in the play-ground, as 
your road to church, I obse^^, is very dusty, 
and noting injures hats more than#dust you 
know '-ilia' am.” This extreme of carefulness 
,agaiu raised my suspicioikthat something was 
concealed; bfit, as 1 had long ceased to ex- 
pect simple truth from my !Aunt, I forebore 
*ao$w question on the subject till after her de¬ 
parture,# when I addressed the lady I loved, 
which was my Master’* eldest daughter ? *and 
requested he/ to Ipok afeuay^new hat, and tell 
me the 'reason why the Must of if toad was 
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more hurtful for it than that of a play- 
She instantly complied vtfth my 
Vvishes? and after surveying it a few moments, 
and smiling as 'she turned it round, “ My 
dear Calebs,” said she, “ the reason why 
your Aunt does not wish you to wear this 
hat to churph is very evident; she wishes you 
to be dressed'like others, and not to be laugh¬ 
ed at, which every body is wTio dr?sses or 
acts in a foolish manner. Your choice of 
this hat was Hot proper, since it is a descrip¬ 
tion only worn by such persons as beadles 
and servants.”" She was proceeding, hut toy 
reasoning powers were sufficiently strong to 
render more argument unnecessary, and I 
exclaimed, “ I’ll never put the hat upon my 
head, why did not my Aunt te!l me so?” 

As this was question more puzzling to 
my friend, she evaded an answer. Pf^haps I 
might have worried her to the attempt, had 
1 not suddenly been*seized with sickness and 
pains in pay stomach, v/hicfi ^increased so 
much upon md, that medical aid was called. 
Amongst the whispers I heard between my 
doctor and nurse, one made an indelible im- 

t 

pression, namely, that pay illness was. entirely 
occasioned by the ip^proper and 0 superabun¬ 
dant food'pf which* I had partaken during 
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the past month. # This brought to my recol¬ 
lection \arioi^ instances of my Aunt’s 
jn^ solicitations on the subject of eattlfg; ancl 
now under the immediate * pressure of the 
evil the compliance occasioned me, I forgot 
her kind intentions , and my own blameable 
deficiency in self-coutrol^ventin^in my heart 
bitter reproaches against her. A few days 
restored«me to° health and spirits ; but it was 
manyjyeeks before I could think with com¬ 
placency on one who had exposed me to the 
•danger of ridicule—who had procured for me 
so seve^h an indisposition ; in^hort, who had 
forgotten, in her general ccfciduct towards me, 
tlfat she.had to treat with a reasonable being. 

•Piterile stuff! exclaims the scholar, should 
suCh d§ign to east an eye over the foregoing 

• pages. Whaty*I reply, di Jtyte philosopher of 
ancient days adopt the merciful «cheme of 
Pythagoras as the dictate of his benevolent 
heart, in opposition to bis enligTit$n%d under¬ 
standing!^ JJhall the modern British senator 
plead cause of humanity*to wards the brute 
•elation—the poet sympathize with the poor 

• hack-herse, worn out by barbarous treatment 
—the ingenious projector devis# meahs to 

. lighten the ^luav^idubl# severity of his fate— 

and shall not the writer*suggest a*hint to me- 
’ c 2 
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liorate the evils inflicted on the years ot child¬ 
hood? Bear, generous critic, with a*chapter 
addres^d to mothers, aunts, and elder sisters; 
and, in return for your kindness, I engage, 
in due time," to offer a few hints worthy your? 
serious attention, 



CHAP. II. 




To proclaim our adv^ptages,^mental or 
personal, is usually esteemed an act of vanity; 
and this'opinion necessarily throws embar- 
rassmeef in the way of one who undertakes 
tfie arduous task of writing his # own history. 
•But, previously to an adoption of the most 
populai^naxims, it is our dirty to examine 
tbeir pretengions to infallibility; and I beg 
leave tp pffer a hint on the charge of vanity 
ascribed to those who are willing to own 
thetnsdlyes tiaadsome, sensible, or accom¬ 
plished. 1 trace the pasl^fti of vanity to 
originate from the most absurd of propositions 
—tha’f*man is the forraeroM^g own pdwers. 
To dthis sentiment mut^primirfy^j* must be 
attached, sjnje it strikes at the too* of grati¬ 
tude, thg^j important debt wl o'we to our God 
TmwA our neighbour Now, as I declare my 
opinion*entire!y ogposifb* to^this proposition, 
I expect to be absolvqjt from the imputation 
of vanity, \ghen I «tatp the fact, that I was 
gifted with a strong understanding, a reten- 
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tive" memory, add a beautiful person. The 

t j 

bountiful donor of these gift.% had also fur- 

*■, r 

^nished^an instrument, whereby the two for¬ 
mer were greatly cultivated and improved, in 
the person of the tutor under whom I was 
placed by my Aunt. He was the Curate of 
the village where be resided, alike eminent 

v 

for learning^ piety, and usefulness. With his 
young charge he acted more lu the*capacity 
•of a father and companion, than a school¬ 
master, and 'possessed a singular felicity in 
the difficult art of feeding the flame of genius* 
without damping the spirit of dulnets, of ex¬ 
citing sparks of ?nvy. My Master was also 
a convert to some parts of the system of I$y- 
curgus, as respected the practice of conveysa- 
tion between ourselves; and .thfc admirer of 

I 

ancient manners? might occasionally have 
imagined himself transported to Spar^q, as he 
listened to our various questions and^tfeplies 
on a winder $ gening, /is we wtfre seated arqund 
our suppqr-table, under thfe command and in¬ 
spection of the vitisest of the circle* acting Ihe 
part of an Iren. Td this honourable station 
my abilities raised me before I had gnite at¬ 
tained my Jwelfth year; and here I frill can¬ 
didly confess, that in exercise of my au¬ 
thority, a degree 6i arbitrary conductswas toe 
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often discoverable, for which I never failed 
to receivh a private reprimand from the vjgi- 
laik inspector of my actions; who, jrf^lhis « 
manher, continually exemplified the import¬ 
ance of that golden rule—“ Do as*you would 
be doue by.” 

The habit I acquired of nice inspection in¬ 
to the conduct of my sctfooi-felfows would 
have proved injurious to my mind, had 1 
been suffered to pass myself without a censor. 
1# might have excited only a consorious spi- 

s 

fit; but under the management of my judi- 
eioils Master, it imparted a kncywledge of hu¬ 
man nature, and aided in ijxing impressions 
connected vith the most important truths in 
religion and morals. On the return of vaca- 
' tioas, iregulferly visited my affectionate Aunt, 
£till retaining njy ohservingyfgculties, which, 

alas, for her credit, had better remained dor- 

•• • 

mant.vy Among the various points in he» cha¬ 
racter I disapproved, none appeared in my 
eye^ so reprehensible as the system^of decep¬ 
tion which she practised, kxoi Only on my 
> WJithful mind, but maintained over those of 
all her, acquaintance*—She could relate no 
tale without embellishment—seldom promise 

with the~mtention of fulfilment—declare her- 

« 9 *| 

pelf delighted by the preface c 4 those she 
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disliked most, and regularly ordered herself 
to be denied, if the smallest inconvenience 
'attended the admission of a visitor. On t/ais 
last species of falsehood, some nice distinctions 
were noted by my Aunt and her friends who 
followed the same practice ; and in the judg¬ 
ment of charity, I now feel somewhat inclined 
to admit them, were it possible to define them 
clearly to the judgment of youth and igno¬ 
rance ; but as it is probable that period will 
not speedily ^arrive, the moralist must needs 
remonstrate till it does. 

Accustomed 1 , from the high rank I spstahied 
at school to the task of reproof, I could 
scarcely refrain from the bold adventure fm 
this occasion ; when a more prudent measure 
suggested itself to my fertile imagination, 
namely, to copy tfrom the larger Concord¬ 
ance in my Master’s study the most striking 
texts'on the sin of lying, and leave them be¬ 
hind me Si for4he perusal of toy Aunt. This 
task was t easily accomplished, i&s I had ob¬ 
tained, froiA my*'attainments in book-know¬ 
ledge, the privilege t>f access to any on^in 
the Library. In order to cove*the appearance 
of too pointed a rebuke, I added ma*iy other 
texts on other subjects tp my memorandum 
pages, wbkrh I left carelessly among 1 trifles I 
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knew $»y Aunt would overtook. I waited 
rather impatiently for the return of the ryext 
vacation, to discover the effect of my deSTgn; 
when I received the intelligence that I was ter 
spend that time with my Godmother. The 
same post brought a letter from my Aunt ad* 
dressed to my Master, the contents of which 
he seemed reluctant to cbmmurficate. He 


answered it by* return of post. A few days 
afterwards another epistle arrived, in the well 
kjjown*direction of my Aunt’s waiting, when 
I was formally summoned to the study ; but, 
ah! jQot Jo hear the usual previous dew-dis¬ 
tilling sheets of private instruction, but the 
he^rt-rending sentence, pronounced in a tre- 
mulous^a^cent—“ Caelebs, you are not to re¬ 
turn Imre again after the holiday^.” I faintly 
replied, •“ Why not, Sir?”^iyi received for 
answer—“ Your Aunt has ner reasons, my 
dear bp^, and I have promised not to disclose 
them. # She is t? you a very kind relation, 
*and I am certain has your interest ifearest her 
heact. She thinks a change! of schools will 
be to yoiS i interest; I would therefore recom- 
nSend you to acquiesce cheerfully in her judg¬ 
ment, an*d .by your*increasiiig improvements, 
evince she* is not mistaken.” Before this ha¬ 
rangue wps cbnclflded, my eyes rar^over, and 
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ail articulation failed me. I heard, 
the soothings addressed me with mute atten- 
- tion, *nd a firm resolution of applicatioyto 
l my griefs. In* vain did curiosity endeavour 
to fathom the mystery of my sudden afflic¬ 
tion. My Aunt had enjoined secrecy, and 
my Master had promised compliance. 

Twenty years Tolled over my head, and 
had worn away the edge of this painful sen- 
sation, so general in the human mipd, when 
the inspection of family papers led to the dis¬ 
covery once so anxiously desired. Neatly 
folded together, I found a small packet ia my 
Aunt’s writing, entitled, ** Copy of my Let¬ 
ters to Mr. —*—, about Crnlebs leaving school, 
with his answer.” Deeming this packet wor¬ 
thy publication, I transcribe jt as follows*:— 

ifi/lEV. MR.-. 

Jin. Sir , 

^ I expect you may be a little surprised at thriftier from * 
me,'- as nothing passed about taking away Calebs when'I 
brought him Jo school last; but I beg jyou will not suppose I; 
have any objections to make, as to your kindfaess to nay dear boy, 
m I call him; ( for4ndted, Sir, to me be is as dear as though he 
was my own; and as be it an orphan, I on gin to be doubly 
careful of him, as I make no doubt you will think, f ruhst 
confess I thought he looked very pale when be was with me 
last,*and so did all my friend^.; and t happened ad that time to 
hare a very learned gentleman on^t visit Kt my bouse, who ques¬ 
tioned him about bis learning, and said, he Was qpoased at bit 
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iiformatron. Now, on talking this over with some of my friends, 
we all taught he jmust have been kept too close at his Books, 
aad that made him look so pale. This I remember rfitated to 
you^when I brought him to school, and you promised to cod- 
eider it. But on my return home, I found something in his 
play-box-, which has determined me to take him from school for 
a short time. I found. Sir, several sheets of paper full of texts 
of Scripture, which oonvinoed me he must have pored over 
the Bible more than is good for bis health add spirits. I can 
have no objections to reading the Bible, but 1 think igno¬ 
rant peoplemnd children are apt to misunderstand it, and to bo 
led away bp reading it too much, to follow this new doctrine of 
t{je Methodises , which goes so much about. I should be very sorry 
for Calebs to grow up a Presbyterian, and that Was one reason 
why I sent him to you, Sir, as a Church of jtagland clergyman. 
I intend h^ihall accept an invitation to spend the next holidays 
with his godmother, who lives in London, and has a large fa¬ 
mily ; and as the^ live in a very genteel manner, and go to all 
the publie afousemebts, I have no doubt bis health and spirits 
will be greatly amended. I am, Sir,* 

Your most obedient Servant, 

M. G. 

jr. s. ip^secuuu tuu ughts I wish to say, that*in case yon 
Will oheelfCcelebs in reading the Bible so much, I will let him 
return to you, after heahas had a few months* gleasgre. 

I conjectuii that if my Auft w^s permitted 

once mor^to appear amongst us, she would 

tfaya zealous opponent of our Bible Societies. 

What a terrific ide$! A fa male opponent oi 

the Bible<Societies! “ Ijvery lady is an host,' 

once e&claimed ag eminent ojator. In a low- 

s girited moment I am ready to anticipate th< 

VOL. i. d r 
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appearance of such an host , for is not/ this aa 
-age e^jnuch literary competition? Xnd have 
Dot the efforts of male genius been directed 
towards their demolition ? But I fly from the 
painful anticipation, to my task of copying 
the reply to my Aunt’s lettef. 

TC> MRS. m. G. 

Madam t 

The surprise I might receive on tife perusaj of jour let-* 

ter this morning, was greatly exceeded by my concern. I can 

truly assure you,, that to part with Calebs will cost die a pang 

little short of the parting from my own sou. I am convinced 

that could you behold his countenance at this moment, your 
e 

alarm respecting his health would cease; and that if u re- 

fleet on the nature of those amusements, in which you expect 

( 

he will engage at the next vacation, it will he excited, Jsee 
Madam, by your postscript, the turning point of b|s final dis¬ 
mission from my ,oare and tutorage rests with myself; and J 
own you have put my integrity to its utmost* stretch, - Tf I will 
divert Ccetebs (romAbi ^tudy of the Bible I may retain him. 
Think, Madam, for a moment, upon the inconsistency of that 
clergyman of the Church of England, who disoo&ages in the' 
most remote possible degree the study of the HolyWcriptures. 
Does he Eftt virtually deny t one of bis dwu church articles, that 
“ the Bible jooutttins all thiugs nec^ksar^ tty salvation, and that 
ft is easy to betmderslbod by all persons of‘common sens*.” I 
endeavour to diversify the studies of my young<rtarge, to vary 
the topics I deliver from my pulpit, to" converse with my C^s. 
tian friends, and poor parishioners, on entertaining and useful 
subjects; but still I revert primarily u to the law ?nd to the tes¬ 
timony/’ and I say to them, i your studies and my words accord 
not thereto, there is n* trutfc in^beA. H6w then shall they 
judge my instructions, if I take from them the criterion 1 
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have mymf instituted 1 In expressing your fears, Madam, that 
the generanstudy of the Bible will increase the numbers ofc that 
saqtyou profess so muoh to disapprove, you indicate a^east a# 
suspicion that their opinions are to be fouqd there. Nothing but 
a careful examination and comparison of t Aeutoreed, with that 
taught by your own church, can remove or confirm your suspi¬ 
cion ; much less constitute you a proper judge of the controver¬ 
sy. I will, if it be agreeable, briefly open ^hcir principles, and 
flatter myself, that, waving a few • reasonable objections to 
some of tbeir expressions and methods of church government, 
your prejudiges will in a great measure subside. W*> Madam, 
of the Cbuifh of England, have this high consolation in the re¬ 
flection, That while we fulfil the duty of Christian charity in 
thinking well of our sectarian neighbours, we are not under tha 
necessity of joining tbeir party, from the apprehension of their 
possessing a more scriptural title to thi salvation of their souls. 

I conclude with the point iu question—the future instruction of 
yo\fr nephew. Pcannot, Madam, engage he shall read or re¬ 
member lass #f t£e Sacred Volume, but I trust you will, from 
theseafew bints, be induced to consider the advantages to be de- 
fivedfom an acquaintance with those things, which alone can 
make us wise unto salvation. Earlyjm sessions are the most 
lasting: how important then to be furnished with a set of moral 
* rules for^Ar government in every possible situati8njnto # which 
we may Recast: how important to be furnished with ideas of the 
I naturegrf Deity, and tie human soul, built onsti^g basis of rc- 

veated truth . Thdtyo^th t?ell instructed in the knowledge of his 
* ^ 

Gotland will not easily bvcorfle (he viotim of “ false 

doctrine, bwmy, and schism/* from which we pray, “Good 
IjSfe deliver us.” * 

I shall mg acquaint Corlebs with the contents of your letter, 
till I have Honour of hearing your final resolution on the sub¬ 
ject* - * \ 

In She mean ^ile.tlam. Madam, tfro.&o. 
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FRpM MRS. M. G. TO REV. MR.*-, IN ftEPLY. 

<* R«t>. &f> i 

I must own I did not expect from a clergyman of your 
respectability suQjb an answer. 1 thank you muoh for your re¬ 
gard to Calebs, but I cannot now think of his staying, as 1 see 
plainly you favour the Afethodeses. I shall not trouble myself 
about controversy. They may be right in some things, very 
likely, but I wish to be right in all that my church teaches, and 
am quite satisfied with my faith in which I was eduoated. One 
thing 1 request of you, Sir, as a favonr, thhtyouwQuld conceal 
from Calebs the reason of his quitting you. I kqow human 
nature very well, ,and that young people are apt to inhulge in^a 
practice sometimes their friends are most averse to; for tins 
reason I shall not forbid him to study the Bible. e 

r , 

With thanks for oil your kindness to Calebs, 

I remain, Rev. Sir, yours, 

< m. q» 

Leaving n\y readers to indulge their own 
comments upon this brief correspondeifcfe, I 
return to my n&r&tive. Severely as my spirits 
were wounded on the first disclosuref my 

(i in 

Aunt’s intention of removing me from^chool, 
they wire soon restored to their usual 
perature,* as -sources of consolgtYon opened to 
my ipfiagination. The love of ch ang e seems 
universally to reign in the youthful bre$*jL. 
Ambition too, lent her aid on the occasion ; 
a new theatre was |bout to open/ where I 
might display my ccfnsoioi^ superiority over 
*uust* ifiy age ; and, above all> the visit to 
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my G\lmother* delighted my inmost reflec¬ 
tion. This was a lady I never heard' men* 
ticuied by my Aunt but in the highest terms 
of respect; and my catechism bad raised the 
character she sustained in my ideas to the 
highest point of elevation. I congratulated 
myself on the religious knowledge I possessed, 
and longed to. prove myself, in this respect, 
worthy of her owning. Notwithstanding all 
these pleasing anticipations, the parting from 
my honoured preceptor, my female friends in 
*th£ family, and my dear school-fellows, was 
.mournful; and many hours I mused and wept 
by turns, as«the stage drov^briskly along. 

To^aitis'the close of the evening I arrived 
at The Inn, jjvhere I was met by a smart foot¬ 
man, and conveyed to the handsome town 
’residence of my Godmother. I was shewn 
into if # *room where an old Gentfemaq was 
seated*, reading^ he newspaper qpd smoking a 
pip?. ' He looked* pleasantly upoft me, and 
laying aside'both bis pipe arid paper, accosted 
ke witb^the question—" Well, my lad, are 
^5u glad or sorry to leave school ?” Having 
always *been accustomed to speak as I felt, I 
instantljLreplied, “Both Sir,”—when the door 
■ opened, and a fiady entered, dressed in the 

highest* style of the fashion. Now young 

D 2 * 
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female readers immediately 'picture k%r form 
< to their minds. Yet her dress bore no resem¬ 


blance to any fashion they can have an idea 
of; and iftney are curious on the subject, 
they must apply for information to their great 
aunts or grandmothers, who, doubtless in full 
dress, looked like my Godmother. Before I 
could properly present myself to the Lady, 
the old Gentleman exclaimed, “ Here is an 
honest lad, who makes no scruple to 'say be 
is sorry he is come to see you.” The L^dy 
looked rather grave as she took my hand, ,and 
observed, “ Schools do not always te*dcb po¬ 
liteness.” “No,no,” added the Gentlemr.n, 
“ ’tis pity they shouldand then tie resumed 
his paper and pipe. < 

As I had ever maintained and taifght my 
younger school-fellows the principle of self- 
justification, I was not disposed to re)t‘pquish 
it on the present occasion. I therefore eager¬ 
ly exclaiihed*, “ I dfd not <3ay, Ma’am, f was 
sorry to visit yoU 9 but only that <1 felt both 
joy and sorrow at leaving school.’^ Without 
noticing my speech, the Lady'observed, she 
must not stay a moment iif that smok*y room ; 
and hurrying both herself and me out of it, 
she led me acrosr a s jUoSous half into another 
apartWjpt, and introduced me to her children. 
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four inVnumber.’ The eldest son, a youth 
Mahout eighteen, just returned from Eton, was # 
reclined upon the sofa, from .whenoe he only 
condescended to notice me by tf bend of his 
head. The younger, of fifteen, was holding a 
skein of silk for his sister, two years younger; 
and the eldest young lady of sixteen, was 
reading aloud to the party. As 1 had natur¬ 
ally a tolerable address, I easily accommodat- 
qji ra^elf to the first introduction, but in a 
few moments felt in its full force the awk¬ 


wardness of my situation ; for after I had an- 
swered*the general inquiry made by my God- 
nether "of She state of the roads and my 
Aunt'&h&itlh, no question seemed to remain, 

• an< i £3 useq110 & nswers t;ould be ren¬ 
dered. • 

The young lady had closecf her book—the 
youn^cholar had opened his eyes*upop me, 
and the whole.party seemed to my imagina- 
tion exclaiming mentall/, 4i Whdt will he say 
next!” HoW did 1 wish myself, again alone 
/with the^moking old Gentleman, much as be 
2£d misrepresented my first speech : it was, 


met bought, better to be misrepresented than 
silenced+ I was quickly relieved from my 
embarrapsmfent, tholign at the expense of my 
nerves,' by a most violent rap * at tlstreet 
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door I had ever heard. I started involuntarily 
^from my seat, and my companions were equ^ 
ly impelled to burst forth into laughter, in 
which I as readily joined on a moment’s re¬ 
collection for 1 knew such raps, in a smaller 
degree, were not unusual. The scene was 
now changed, for my Godmother had flown 
out of the room as hastily as I had started 
from my chair, at the noisy summon^, to meet 
her company in the drawing-room ; and when 
she was gone, her sons and daughters eould 
talk.—“ I’m glad you are come,” cried # thd 
youth of fifteen, rubbing bis hands, “ we shall 
have such fun!” '“We will go to, the play fo- 
morrow night,” said the scholar, '“>f grumpy 
father will hear of it: which do you like best, 
tragedy or comedy?” 1 replied, I*?Eould 
like best to see one of Shakspdare’s tragedies.'* 
“ That’s lucky,” returned the scholar, “ for 
to-morrow is to be acted Macbeth.” I looked 

t * 

at the ladiefc, and \5sry sipcefelj as well as 
gallantly intimated my hope tbdy. would be 
of the party/ “ No, no,” returned the young¬ 
er brother, “ there will be no fun if they g6?V 
: —“You-need not be so pert,” rqtofrted his 
youngest sister, “ yornknow we carfit go, or 
we should not asji your^eaee.” « I naturally 
a^ked t^ie Reason why they could Hot gq; 
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which thought ap explanation from the eldest 
^ister in nearly the following words— c< ¥011 
don’t know our mamma yet; she has not in* * 
troduced us to any public place, 0 because we 
should make her look old . She has promised 
to introduce me next year; and if she is not 
so good as her word, I am resolved to do as 
our eldest sister did three years back, run 
away and be married. To-night is one of her 
largest»routs, and you see how she is dressed 
eftit, you’ll scarcely know her to-morrow at 
breakfast; but so long as she can but look 
young at night, she c^res not how she looks 
in the morning, unless indeed when she pays 
morning visits: now I dare say you can’t 
guess’my mamma’s age.” I replied, I was 
no ^a?s£er of ages, but 1 thought she looked 
about thirty-five. “ Aye,” returned the young 
lady, “£hat is just what she would b$ thought; 
but pa£a told me only yesterday, that mahima 
wasfe fifty last "birth-day,” “ WJiat) a great 
thing to kn$w,” cried the younger brother; 
♦—“and ybu’il be fifty too if ydu live long 
* cgiough, and then most ‘likely you will want 
it to b€$%ept a secret as much as mamma does.” 

The conversation was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of a L servqntjto Vtnounce supper, and 
we aU adjourned to the same pacloty I had 
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first entered, where the old G t entlemai^ kindly 
seated me next himself, and observed—“ this 
is routing night, so you will see no more of 
your Godm^mma; and while I am marching 
up to bed, the company will be coming in 
full drive. I sometimes meet one or two on 
the stairs, and give them my blessing, while 
I bless myself that I am not forced to be 
among them.” “ If you would take a house, 
Sir, at the West End,*you would escape this 
confusion altogether,” observed the elder sob, 
“ and this would still continue an excellent 
city accommodation,” “ Hold a little^ young 
man,” rejoined the father, “you are not to 
join your mother's party, and try .to persuade 
me out of my fixed resolve, never to leave 
the spot where I have gained; all the profits 
which have set you above your neighbours. 
I’m not to learn at sixty-five the end j>f West 
End houses.” \ 

The slerp look vyith which these words 
were uttered, imposed a generavsilence, till 
the speaker'addressed me with the question— 
“ What are you designed for.my lad ?” I re¬ 
plied, I understood from mj Aunt ^was to 
haveo& college education, and then to choose 

/ r 

either of the professions. Which would that 
be,” war the natural enquiry. I replied,, the 
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Churchy adding, t that my Aunt told me I 
must depend on rising m it upon my oVn 
learning and abilities. u A poor depend- 
ance,” remarked the old Gentleman ; “if you 
have no* money to buy a living, or interest to 
get one> you’ll be a poor Curate as long as 
you live. She had better put you to trade 
some other way—but I wonder you have no 
better dependance than learning and abilities. 

I und^stood your father was a man of con¬ 
siderable property. I know he died abroad» 
and I think I heard something about a person 
to \fhom he had given a power of attorney. 
I^e cheated him I suppose. 4 He was a fool 
foi^ givjng^itch a power as entitles any onfe 
to 8§U 9 as well as buy and receive interest; 
but t&vre have been many such fools before 
Hm, and will be after him no doubt.*’ 

• The pjri Gentleman now turned to bis eldest 
son, amf began a long explanation on the nature 
iof powers of attorney, ami the sto<ck£in gen* 
eral, to whio$the youth seen^ed to listen with 
attention, making occasional remarks, which 
a^gteared greatly to please his father; when 
the clock^ struck teg, and the servant entered 
with h£d«rbom candlesticks. Thid was *tfte 
hour when the master ofc the house, and the 
younger, i'nmates, retired to rest, •anl| I fell 
happy^ it was arrived. o 
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Fatigued by the journey and bustle of the 
day, I sunk into Tepose in the room allotted 
to me, in company with the youngest son, 
notwithstanding the noise of the house,' and 
the rattle of coaches, which did not cease, as 
I was informed, before three in the morning. 

I reserve my morning adventures for my 
next chapter. 



Ui 

CHAP. III. 




Refreshed greatly in feeling and appear* 
anoe, I joined the same party at the breakfast- 
table I l^d left the preceding evening. Good 
humour was seated on the countenance of the 
elder branch, and where this is the case in a 
family, I generally remark thete is an air of 
delight diffused over every other face, and 
e^fery little occurrence. But one person was 
absentNvlfose presence was needed to com* 
.plet^tj^e scene—the mother, and mistress of 
the • family. Her evening’s amusement had 
^incapacitated her from greeting her^ husTband 

and children with the cheerful complimeift of 

<» 


“ good morrow.? The young Etonian seizg£ 

the first opp^'tdhity of intimating our united 

wishes for permission to visit the theatre that 

evening, which, after a few trifling objections 

on the part of hi& father, was granted. The 

old gentl^pfon dispatched his breakfast hastily, 

and set Oif to his coui^in^house. The young 

scholar* then called upon us* to cangi&tulate 
• vol./L - 1 


E 
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and thank him for the success of his laje even* 
ing*s manoeuvre, as he termed it—“ for,” says^ 

1 he, “ do you think I should have listened to 
all that nongensh about the stocks, if it ’had 
not been for the purpose of putting my father 
into good humour? I know he wants to make 
a tradesman of me, but he will never accom¬ 
plish that purpose.” “ What then do you in¬ 
tend to be ?” said I. “ A gentleman to be 
sure/’ returned he. “ What, do nothing all 
your life,” rejoined I. “ Nothing but hurt, 
dance, visit, and travel, and will not that be 
enough ?” questioned the youth ; and then, 
without waiting my reply, he went on to enu- 
meraie the advantages of being born to riches, 
and condoled my misfortune, as be termed it, 

in this particular. This condolence un- 

£ 

necessary ; fc r it had been firmly fixed as a*u 
opinion in my mind by my late preceptor.* 
that wealth was a blessing or a curse/ exactly 
^propOrtitfn as wf mortals choose to makCj 
it; and that it was often°a misfortune to be 
“born an he^r to estates, as it damped that spir¬ 
it of industry which is usually attended with 
good morals and cheerful splits. The younger 
brother requested the scholar to de.ail some 
of the fun, or cleverlpr^nks of his Ji,ion com¬ 
panion^, expecting, no doubt, I should join 
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in the loud laughs which both his sisters*and 
himself vented always upon the subject. But 
he was mistaken : for though well disposed 
to be pleased, I found it impossible to be so by 
the recital of so many mischievous actions, 
where I could discover not even the palliation 
of wit in their contrivance. But when the 
enumeration ended with a relation of garden 
robberies, I lostfall patience, and exclaimed— 
“ YVh^ tfiis is downright immorality!” * Pho!” 
replied the narrator, ** don’t you know how 
the young Spartans used to steal ? and what 
credit they gamed by a dexterous concealment 
of their thefts ? But I suppose you have not 
refed the Grecian history.” \ coloured at the 
supposition of my ignorance, apd replied, I 
knevj t*he Grtecifitn history as well as I did my 
6^ (3, and yell recollected* the observa¬ 
tions m^de by ray tutor on this pcyt of the 
Spartewp customs. He said in judging of the 
% morality of a nation, w^ must GpnAdox 
particular ejhsfruction of tlmir laws and go¬ 
vernment. * The Spartans could* hardly be 
cabled thieves, since in tlteir republic they had 
all things in common ; and they were encou¬ 
raged inihe art of concealment, for the pur¬ 
pose ot^making thega dexterous in war, for 
which science these youths Were nil gained, 
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The scholar coloured now in his turn, doubt- 

* ^ 

less<at the flash of conviction which might sea¬ 
sonably surprize many older ones, when they 
pretend to tqjk 6i what they only superficially 
know. I went on—“ I remember too, another 
of his remarks; he said the low standard of 
morals which had been set up by the Heathen 
world, proved the necessity of the Christian 
revelation, and called for our*gratitude.” I 
paused%gain, but receiving no answ^ I re¬ 
sumed the discourse. In fact, I was now m 
my element, and well disposed to prove to my 
young friends/ that the Grecian history was 
to me like A, B, C. I descanted on the wis¬ 
dom of Solon, the patriotism of I'hemis^oc&s, 
and for aught I know, I might fiave traced 
the fall of this mighty empire /rota its loemor 
able rise, had .not the room dqor been opeVied, 
by my Godmother, and of course silence im¬ 
posed upon my lips. The effect whtoh her 
change of costume had produced on her gen¬ 
eral appearance^was great indeed and ren¬ 
dered her more characteristic of the venera* 

« 

ble relation she bore me. She addressed qje 
wirfi kind inquiries after ray night’s repose* 
while with a trembling band she poured out 
her coffee. My young companions informed 
her shejuacb interrupted my learned'discourse 
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about Greece anil its heroes. “Oh, the little pe¬ 
dant !” exclaimed my Godmother, “ well, # you 4 
must lay aside your learning now for amuse- 
ment. What a grave air you have—you are 
a parson already in appearance, we must make 
a little Pickle of you before you leave us.” 
The latter part of the sentence was totally un¬ 
intelligible to me, but I was soon informed of 
its meaning, by observing the eldest daughter 
taking a volume from the bookcase, accom¬ 
panied with the words, “Oh! the sweet 
fellow, I long to see the end of jiis adventures; 
shall 1 read, Mamma?” Having received 
-permission, |he began ; aud 4 , out of compli¬ 
ment to p 1 ®, retraced the few pages she* had 
al ready perused of the beginning of the story. 
H< \V impatiently did I wait the developement 
of t\at character on which I %as to ground 
my 'munition; and how much was I astonished 
to he%r his childish days were marked with 
suoU#ehaviour^ as would have sirbjjLtrarl^Tg 

to the seve^st correction at|the school I had 

• , 

just quitted. I was equally surprized at the 

v*aut of taste in my companions, as respected 

the language of^this admired performance, 

which 1 joutd not but deem low and vulgar. 

The fair rtader # wetit dn for about two hours, 

when a„walk to the West-End of tffe t?wn was 

E 2 
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proposed for us three young gentlemen, and 
the iadies ordered the coach, to call at a few 
’shops, where, probably—“ They saw and 
cheapened gpod^, but nothing bought.” * 

As nothing interesting passed on our per¬ 
ambulation to the Court-End, I pass on to 
the hour we set off for the theatre. Some 
difference of taste operated to excite a debate 
between the brothers, as to the part of the 
house we would enter. The elder one pro¬ 
posing the boxes for their gentility, and the 
younger the two shilling gallery for the su¬ 
perior fun it would admit. I ventured to ifYge 

the pit as the medium, but the scholar said he 

, ^ 

should not like to encounter the clmnce *of 

— - , 

any of bis fellows from Eton gazing upon him 
there from the boxes ; and, therefore, nr f 

* t, 

least evil, he^hose to comply with i«itf ,; oro- t 
ther’s inclination. From the first coyyinence- 
merix of the debate 1 felt an indiffeftmce .o 
4he result; >but had if. been otherwise, I should 
have lost every { sensation than ^hat of the 
highest mefital gratification, when the curtain 
drew up and the tragedy «began. I hung 
enamoured on the moral and deeply!interest¬ 
ing tale, and could the solemn iDigression I 
experienced, be transferred to every spectator 
on ev£r$ representation of our dramatic poets. 
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the fond hopes of one of out modern divines 
would be realized, and the stage would become 
indeed a “ school for virtue.” I can only re- 1 
collect one sentence which ex6ite<J in my mind 
a sentiment of disapprobation against the cele¬ 
brated author of Macbeth, and I mention it, 
because of its late application in a case which 
has excited far deeper sensations than disap - 
probation —evefl disgust and horror . 

— Sh^kspeare has put into the mouth of his 
character Macbeth the following couplet, as 
he makes his exit fighting:-- 

*-,-“ lay ou Macduff, 

“ And damn'd be he that first cries, hold, enough." 


A fid our savage baptized infidels, in this age 
of Chn%tian light, and polite refinements have 
V them'as a motto to the silver cup they 
[hcjfvavowed,on the successful bruisers, or 
jfelai their brethrt u. Are we not constrain¬ 
ed he%e to exclaim—O temporal O morfcs! 

Bffore the close of th$ first act 4 Ijdiscoy^ 
ed the natiffe o? tfiat fun , wJiich my youngest 
companion had promised himself* namely, to 
^unojf the circle around him with noise and 
motion. Expostulation and entreaties being 
used to (rge him to desist without effect, a stout 


sailor caught him uy ia his arms, and sworehe 
would “ haul him overboaTd.” ^Tbte threat, 
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from the execution of whicji he only seemed 
to he deterred by my agonizing* cries, alarmed 
' the youuggentleman into a tolerable degree of 
peace and quietness; till the representation of 
the pantomime entertainment engaged his 
whole attention, and proved his mind to be 
of a construction, I fear too general amongst 
his elders—disposed to prefer show to sense . 
The buffoonery which now passed before my 
.eyes, added to the songs with which rta^-epre- 
sentations were intermixed, weakened eveu^n 


my thoughtful mind, the effects of the moral 
tragedy ; and, I have no doubt, the ingenious 
contrivers of our theatrical an^useraents aj*'* - 
profound judges of human nature, and know 
exactly how ^o manage their * 4 school for .vir¬ 
tue” in such a manner, as not to lo^e t|*£fr 


of attainnrimts. 
The curtain fell long before my coiff^anions* 
on all sides seemed to wish, and we wcde per- 
Obliged to consider of a retreat. T felt 
alarmed at the crowd, and prudetftly request¬ 
ed we mightfawait its dispersion; but my young 
friends laughed at ofy fears,-and protested it 
was high fun to be amongs* the first to crowd 


scholars from<heir proficiency 


out of thtf house. They regretted *tneir Ma¬ 


jesties were not there, as in th?t case they 
said, wi might very likely have beentiarried 
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up the gallery stairs. So saying, they pressed 
forward, aud I reluctantly followed. Not 
being able to make my way so well, I soon 4 
lost* sight of them, and found n^yself in the 
opeu street to my great joy, unhurt, but some* 
what anxious for the fate of my companions. 
After looking for a few minutes for them in all 
directions, I judged it best to walk to a stand 
of coaches I sa# near me, and order myself 
“^e-be^juven home. 

•I found my Godmother and her eldest 
daughter waiting to receive us; the younger 
one*had retired at ten o’clock w*th her father. 
Great alarm was expressed by the lady on the 
non-appearaifce of her sons,"and the account 
I gavecff our separation, Indeed, her appro* 
'Lv^uons appeared far greater to my imagina-t 
tiori than the oqpasion warranted; for /could 
fee not^anger to youths of fifteen and eigh¬ 
teen, streets with which they were so well 


acquainted, anchnade no doubt oftjh'et r speed y^, 
arrival. w&ed the clock|Struck one, two, 
and three, *1 began to think the matter wore 


a^serious aspect,, and felt greatly for the agi¬ 
tation of the ladig£. I reproached myself for 
not persisting in my search for them when on 
the spot; hurray Godmother declared her un- 
easiuess'wbuld only have heed incrgased, had I 
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not returned; afird then removed my fears that 
they were fallen into the hands of thieves and 
t murderers, by disclosing the ground of hers ; 
namely, thaf they were fallen into bad com¬ 
pany, which she acknowledged she knew to be 
the case the last time they were permitted to go 
to the play. “ But,” added she, “ 1 winked at 
that, and kept it secret from their father, in 
the hope it would never happen again.” Her 
daughter endeavoured to sooth her dif fr oss Lj 
remarking, this was only a frolic, such .„s 
Peregrine Pickle would have engaged in. 
“ Don’t talk of frolics like this, child,” rettrrn- 
ed the anxious mother, “ they may be very 
well to laugh at in a book.” Wfiat a striking 
illustration d^d this scene furnish* of the folly 
and danger of treating lightly in thfe presenc^i 
youth, those habits and dispositions which our 
better judgment cannot but condemn? My 
Godmother had laughed in the morning at the 
, hero of romance enamoured with sinful com- 
panions, and shf wept in the evening at the 
bare apprehension of her own sons being in 
similar circumstance*. 

The young gentlemen appeared about foui 
o’clock, just as their mother was going tc 
awake their father, to concert upon proper mea¬ 
sures tocadept oifthe occasion. This step she 
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would have taken long before, had she* not 
dreaded the passion she knew it would ex<?ite 
in his hasty and morose temper. The younger 
brother was evidently disorderec by liquor, 
but the elder seemed tolerably free from any 
effects of that nature, and gave a plausible 
account of their spending some time in search 
of me ; then, concluding I was returned, met 
a school-fellow fft the door of the theatre, and 
iww pymailed on to go home with him. 

Whether the credence the young gentle¬ 
man’s mother gave to his story was real or 
affected, I cannot determine; but the effect 


he wished to produce by his apology wasgain- 
ed, as she engaged once more to wink at his 
conduct,''and* keep it a secret frofn his father. 
TI « consequence of this winking and secre¬ 


cy. would most,probably have been a repeti¬ 


tion of ^ie same offence : but this fapaily was 
in most cases divided against itself; and m tnis 
^instance it was # happy £>r t ^ ie 
health of tbo youths it was so| The youngest 
sister had fong owed her youngest brother a 


grudge for many jude treatments she had re¬ 
ceived from him, a^d now was an excellent 


opportunity* for retaliation. She ldhrnt the 
tale of fne ev^ning^frcjm her sister before she 
arose j aiid, while we were all slceping g in our 
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beds, in order to wear awajr the effects of our 
lath fatigues and anxieties, she revealed the 
same to her father at the breakfast-table in 
the morning. 

Mediocrity has ever been recommended to 
the notice of all who wish to imbibe just 
opinions, and exercise useful power; but a 
modern poet has declared, that 

" to find the medium, asks some share of wit. 

“ And therefore is a mark, fools seldom hu. ?/ - 

Should my readers apply the poet’s senti¬ 
ment on this occasion to my Godmother'and 
her spouse, I cannot help it; I must candidly 
proceed with mj' narration of tbeir conduct. 

The conduct of the lady has'beeif already 
related. The old Geutleman finished 
breakfast; and then, instead of directing bis 
steps towards his counting-house as i^ual, he 
advanced to the bed-room, where his /cungest 
sonmyself we^e soundly sleeping away,/; 

* ,41 

as we fondly dreamed* the dire effects of the 
play-house visit. But we were id a moment 
undeceived, as we tipened our eyes on the tali 
and stout figure, armed ipith a cane, which 
stood at’ the foot of our bed, and m a loud 
and authoritative voice cried, 4 * You young 
scouncfrel ^ome forth.” 
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Conscience doubtless applied the awful 
summons to the comprehension of my com- < 
panion, which struck only my ear^with amaze¬ 
ment ; for he sprang instantly from my side, 
and endeavoured to reach the door of the 
chamber, where he was seiie'd by Kis power¬ 
ful assailant, and, in bis defenceless condition, 
underwent the severest flagellation my eyes 
e*ver beheld, and I trust ever shall behold. 

i 

TQofWord was spoken by the corrector, or 
a try uttered by the corrected culprit; at 
\ jiich latter circumstance I expressed my 
surprize the moment I l§ft alone with 
Him. “ Whay” he exclaimed, “do you think 
this is the f\rst flogging I have had ? Who 
thinks of crying out a second time ? 1 

sbot^ld have been confounded mad if one of 
our/dgjffi had &en me running to the door, 
but I wife so between sleepi'ngand waking, fjmt 

I did ho? know what I did.” sqyiDg, hfe 

# " 

begam dressing hisn%elf with great Cois^rcwrure, 
while I evep trembled at the &ene h^bad en¬ 
dured. “ I am Qnly curious,” observed be, “ to 
knowhow my fatblfacarae to'the knowledge 
of the business, ariH How Jack will.come off.” 

We bctstenbd down stairs, and found the 
whole family at the hreftkfast-t$Wb, witfythg/oe- 
c^ption of the old Gentleman. My fiodniothor 

VOL. t. F 
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was wiping her eyes, which were again $ur J 
charged with tears on the entrance of her young¬ 
est son, whom she caught in her arms, and im- 

plorfcd not to/mind his father’s harshness, assur- 

* 

ing him at the same instant, she had not been 
the discloser of the secret, and pointing to the 
aggressor. The youth eyed his sister with a 
look of malicious contempt, which seemed to 
indicate the time might come, when she would 

rue her couduct on this occasion ; w.^’ 1 '' he" 

• 

assured his mother he heeded his late chastis > 
ment less, if possible, than the similar ones 
he received at school. We now looked at the 
eldest son with enquiring eyes, and was in¬ 
formed by him, that his father had taken 
away all bis fyoney, amounting to about seven 
pounds, and solemnly declared he should r.iv 
turn to Eton without a shilling in his pocket. 
This intelligence was given us with a^rueful 
aif. His mother dispatched her youngest 
~ dau ghter on a trifling f errand, and then inform- 
ed r him in the absence of the tell-t'&re, that he 
need not fret at the loss of |iis mogey, as she 
coulj} supply it from the sums she always con¬ 
trived to save from the allowance made her 
■for house-keeping. There was another part 
of punishment inflicted, on the delinquents, 
whiclh hkppdy for my morals as well as theirs, 
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could not be ^evaded. This wa*S the prohibition 
from again entering the theatre. I say happily m 
for my morals; because having heard from the 
young gentlemen, that they had been greatly 
amused by some company they had fallen in 
with, my curiosity so strongly urged against 
my better judgment for an acquaintance also 
with this amusement, that I have no doubt I 

m 

should easily have been prevailed upon to al- 
low*ftTan introduction after our next the¬ 
atrical entertainment. 

^Sullen and resentful, the youths refused 
dinmg with their father; on which he ordered 
'‘he servants qe. no account to convey any re¬ 
freshment to,their apartment. His indulgent 
partner, however, had taken car^ they should 
be previously well provided for in this respect, 
having heard add approved their*intended ab- 
fence. *1 now endeavoured to act the par^of 

mediator, and deeply regretted the evils I had 

* • * 

innooently 4 >cca§iqped; adding n!y opinion, 
that if my young friends were talked to, and 
arrgued with respecting their late faufty conduct, 
I thought they wcfiild see ifm its true light. The 
old Gentletpan replied, he might'as # well talk 
to the creditors of a bankrupt, as to either of 
his sons on terms of accommodation; especially 
while they were upheld by their another, wjio 
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ought not to trouble her head about their 
management, but give it up to him, as he had 
given up that of the girls to her: that they must 
sulk on till t&eyNvere tired, and found out which 
side of the account would balance most in 
their favour. He then expressed his supposi¬ 
tion I had witnessed many such a scene as that 
morning had produced m bis family; and asked 
me jocosely, how often I myfcelf had been in a 
similar plight. I very honestly assured hid ILtrd 
never witnessed or experienced such a scene; 
at which he expressed himself astonished, and 
asked how my late master could bear *Tule 
without such discipline. I briefly related hjs 
method, which consisted chiefly in reasoning 
with, than punishing his pupils. It was too 
true, that his arguments were frequently.in- 
efficacious, *,nd he was forced to call in aid 
various methods of chastisements; but thev 
Were all calculated to vex and hatgass the 
mind , father thap the body ; and in propor¬ 
tion to the sensibilities of the culprits, they 
operated in promotipg the desired work pf 
reformation. * 

Perhaps some of my readers may suppose 
me one of those who dream of a system of edu¬ 
cation universally applicable to all numbers, 
npd all dicpositfons: but they are mistaken^ 
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The sensible and judicious governors of youth, 
must ever feel the necessity of acting for* 
themselves, and varying their t»chdmes accord- 
' jng to the nature of existing circumstances. 
But having experienced the good effects of 
the only system of education I ever saw, both 
on my own mind, and that of others, it is na- 
tural to advocate its cause, and to be indiffer¬ 
ent the investigation of comparative sys¬ 
tems. At the time the foregoing conversation 
l^ook place, I was so fully assured of the 
eligibility of the method, that* I ended my 
recital with the remark, I was certain the boy 
that could nbt be reasoned into obedience, 
would n^ver be flogged into it. % 

The old Gentleman having taken up his 
pipe* and his newspaper, sat in fry the enjoy*- 
qlent of,the evening, it being Saturday, when 
he usually gave himself a few hours’ rel$34Y- 

>tion from the cates of business, PeVhaps the 
• _ § • • 
humours oi his family might have excited 

gainful emotions, had he not been so much 

the man of business, as tabe wholly absorbed 

by its anxieties, and lost to all the tender sym* 

pathies and'charities of public or private life. 

I spent* the remainder of the evening in the 

* # 0 • 

sequestered spot my young frtends iadtjhosen 5 

bht with little more satisfaction thap I should 

f 2 
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havfc experienced in the society of the elder 
branches of the family. All parties were un¬ 
congenial tj> my humour, and I sighed for the 
friends I bad left, probably to behold no more. ( 
One consolation regained; the approaching 
day was the Sabbath, and I flattered myself 
on that day of sacred rest, our mutual dissatis¬ 
faction would, subside. Howdar my expect¬ 
ations were realized, my next shall inform. 



^ • • ■ ■ ■*■ ■ ■ >— * p » 
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The dawn of each returning morn is an iru 
(cresting epoch in the life of every individual, 
leatffbg on by slow, and too often forgotten, 
degrees, to the dawning of that “day for 
*^hich all other days were made,” How in-* 
teresting, especially to the reflecting mind, 
is the dawning of the sabbath morning. A 
thousand pleasing images crowd on the Chris- 
tiaa’s recollection before the powers of his 

• 

intellect allow sufficient time to collect them 

into regular topics of meditation. I had been 

•well instructed in the duties of the* Sabbath- 
• • % ' wK * 

day ; fend though I cannot trujy say that at 
the fearlyjage of which *1 a,m writing, I was 
feelingly disposed towards them; habit had 
•somewhat endeared, them to me, and I seldom 
foiled in my observance. I had been told by 
my Christian insj^ructor? it* wgs^ profitable 
immediately upon waking on that morn¬ 
ing, to Tepetft a ser^ or tw^ of a hygm suita¬ 
ble foir the day; and I had storecfmy memory 
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with several o* that description. On this 
''morning, I repeated* them while my young 
acquaintance seemed to sleep by xny side* and 
Tising softly in fear of his waking and ban¬ 
tering me, as Ire had done before, out of my 
duty, I preferred my morning sacrifice of 
prayer and praise. I quitted the room before 
he awoke, as J supposed, and arriving in the 
breakfast-room before either of the family, J~ 
opened the doot of the book-case, and as the 

r f 

most suitable volume for the day, I reached 
forth a Bible/ and began reading. My God* 
mother soon entered. She eyed me and my 
studies with mute attention. I closed the 
book from compliment to her presence, not 
from fear of her displeasure; and felt some¬ 
what surprised that no commendation was 
bestowed on my employment by the profess* 
ed-guardian of my Christian faith. In, a few 
the rest of the family assembled, with 
t|te exception of c the mastefc* of the* Louse, who 
Vose earliet on week days, and lay later on 
Sundays than any other person in the family. 
My young ^bm^paoion whom I had left as I 
imagined ^ asleep, took hit seat by me, and 
glancing his eye on the Bible^ which hay ofli 
the adjdinii^g table* burst ^'orth in k^peal of 
laughter, exclaiming* he had found me out— 
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that he had suspected I was ajMethodist* aud 
this morning he was convinced of it; and 
then related how I had Said hymns and pray«» 
ers already—appealing also tQ*mypublic read¬ 
ings for the test of my private opinions. 
Vexed at the general smile which went round 
at my expence, I warmly endeavoured to 
vindicate myself from the aspersion, by 
protesting \ had never seen the inside of a 
Methodist worshipping place, or knew a sin- 
gfc person of that denomination. But facts 
#re stubborn things: it was proved that I 
prayed, said hymns, and read {he Bible; and 
who, so detected, ever escaped a similar con¬ 
demnation. * 

I cast?' a piteous look on mjt Godmother, 
■as claiming her pretection against this torrent 
of ridicule: bts^ she alas! was ^aijing down 
J,he same stream. She, however, turned the 
tide a # 4|ttle in my favour, by diverting <ihe 
attention of tho company to a few-anecdotes 
of preachers in tj»V connection, whose zeal* 
jprobably, *not always guided by visdom* had 
exposed them tp the ridicule of their ene¬ 
mies. From the contempt with which my 
{nbming’s preparation had been, treated, I be¬ 
gan iS suspect no church visit was intended \ 
but I was agreeably undeceived J>y toy G 05 J- 
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mother ringing her bell, and ordering the 
carriage to be made ready to convey us there. 
Her sons enquired where she intended going 
after chur<?h, *and being told perhaps to 
Hyde-Park, they said then they would go 
too. 

The clock "struck eleven when we entered 
the coach,, and I observed how late the Lon¬ 
don churches* began.—“ Why, you dont sup¬ 
pose, child,” returned my Godmother, “'that 
we want to be the first in the church ; we are 
in excellent time to-day, we were rather tod 
late last Sunday, for the communion service 
was begun.” „ 

The excellent time approved, as I found by 
all the ^resellt party, was the close ot reading 
the Litany; and just at that instant we enter¬ 
ed the spacious family seat., "When the ser¬ 
mon began, I drew forth almost mechanically 
UTy little memorandum book, for the e purpose 
of taking ndtes; bu^observiqg the tittering ol 
the party, I soo*a returned it into ray pocket, 
resolving to trust my memory alone with the 
timtfis I w§£ about to hear. The careless 

i i *• 

manner in whi^i my companions seemed to 
attend to* the discourse, excited in mv mind 
the strongest feelings &f pori|cmpt v for the 
yyeakneis o€ their understandings; for at this 
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early age l had iigbibed the opinion, that all 
persons who had the smallest pretensions to^ 
good sense, and classical taste, attended to 
the instructions which their learned and elo¬ 
quent pastors delivered from their pulpits. 
The reasonableness of this opinion still main¬ 
tains itself, though alas! I apt constrained to 
admit its deception. ? After church, we ad¬ 
journed as was proposed to the Park, where, 
inclosed in our vehicle, we beheld numerous 
persons enduring the same confinement, the 
wintry season not admitting further liberty. 

I oVn I saw no amusement in this invention 
of dissipating Sunday time , and sermon reflec* 
tion. Fain would I hope that this.fasbion was 
as obsolete as the dress of my Godmother: 
but, here again, 1 am constrained to admit 
its existence, af&t to augur its c8HTThuance, 
tiU our Bible Societies have achieved the 

work ti*eir sanguine energies have begun. 

_ • 

One nyght have \ugposed, a family circle si¬ 
tuated in circumstances of so biuch equality 
and close compact, could have fohnd some 
soqpces of entertainment frithin themselves ; 
but such a supposition includes the notion, 
that good humour was also seated in the 
coach : Yhaji w^ch^nothing could be mpre re¬ 
mote. The younger brother and lister were 
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at % open war, afi^l never glanced at each other 
but with looks of defiance. The elder sister 
was disconcerted by her mother’s remark at 
our first entering th'e coach, that she looked ^ 
very ill, and seemed tq be losing the small share 
of beauty she once possessed ; while she her¬ 
self sat sad and silent, probably musing oU 
the self-evident truth, that she was in a simi* 
lar condition.^ The Etonian had mistaken a 
Latin quotation he addressed to me, as we 
turned the corner of the Park, and could 6ot 
forgive my detection of his error. ' 

4' 

The humours and habits also of the head of 
this family circle, did not leave me reason to 
hope for a considerable alteration for the better 
on our return home. The ofaly day oil which 
be permitted the fashionably late hour for 
dinner wartin Sundays; an<t the reason for 
this compliance with the taste of his lady w&s 
pretty evident. He found bis own aonveni’ 
ence^in hatting the leisure ( o£ a Iqng naoarning,' 
to adjust a few accounts, which would other* 
wise baveibtrudedon his week-day avocations 
of still greater moifient. We found him sisr- 
rounded with papers, and though it wanted 
less than an hour to dinner, still dressejd in his 
mornii^ gown,^ red cotton nigbt-.cap, and 
slippers* I suppose my countenance express* 
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ed the surprize I felt on behol/ling him andiiis 
avocations, for he exelaimed, “ Ccelebs looW 
like an old woman who has jqst left me;” and 
then informed his lady that as she was not in 
the way, he had seen the nurse who was recom¬ 
mended to take the charge of her sister; but 
she had talked about being able to read well 
enough in the B^le to the poor sick lady, and 

t 

referred to no less than four parsons for a cha¬ 
racter ; from whence he conjectured she Was 
one of the righteous-over-much, and dismissed 
% h$r. For this conduct, he received for the 
first time in my bearing, a sentence of com¬ 
mendation, qecompanied with an approving 
smile. Involuntarily, the thought darted 
across my mind—this old nurse would make 
me the best Godmother . 

The servant^S^pearing with dinner prepar¬ 
ations, the old Gentleman huddled tiway bio 
papers*,* and accepted my offers qj assistance 
to convey 4hem 4o* their*proper places. He 
remarked, we weie thus employed, it would 
be my duty when I was a parson to preach 
against doing business on Sundays, and to 
exhort people to go to church ;*bnd that it was 
his owg intention to alter his plan of living 
very soon;, when he should retire fron* trade. 

Thus pr&ne is the human heart, which is justly 
VOL. I, G 
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described as deceitful above all things, to 
c “ chide its infamous delay,” in the work of 
reformation^ “ resolve, and re-resolve, then 
die the same.” 

It has been justly observed, that only two 
descriptions of persons enjoy the Sabbath-day 
—those who enter with warm and holy dis¬ 
positions into its sacred duties, or those who 
consider it only as a day of pleasure and re¬ 
laxation from worldly cares. The family I 
now visited, belonged to neither of these 
classes. Here, they maintained a mediant 
which was neither wise, desirable, nor profit¬ 
able—a medium which cast an air of ennui 

c 

over each fa^e, and checked the current even 
of innocent cheerfulness. My Godmother, 
though she generally allowed herself the plea¬ 
sure of a rtcTe after church, (lever paid or re¬ 
ceived morning visits; and her husband, 
though he §aw no necessity for accompanying 
her in the hearing a^ermo*vthouqht it proper 
to read one to his family every Sunday evening. 
This,, as he was rather an indifferent reader, 
and also troubled with a cough and shortness 
of breUt^, was an act of great self-denial, 
both on his own part, and that of his hearers. 
The author be ( chose, though'justly esteemed 
for learning and piety, waa not happily adapt- 
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mi to fix the attention of the young and "igno¬ 
rant; so that it usually happened at the closj. 
of the two hours devoted to the perusal of 
Bishop Tillotson, most of the auditors were 
nodding over his arguments and applications. 
I felt surprize at the indecorous behaviour of 
the servants, and anticipated the severity of 
that rebuke I made no doubt they would re¬ 
ceive from the reader; but the^ were allowed 
to depart unreproved: and here, both heads of 
the family united in the clemency of winking 
instead of attempting a reformation. 

Whether our family party felt simply the 
meliorating effects of time in, softening woes, 
or the complacency which <fiffi|ses itself over 
tbo miucl on the conclusion of a day, necessa- 
rily devoted to unpleasant occupations, I can¬ 
not determine;^but certainly the Supper hour 
Vore somewhat the appearance of«good hu- 
mour ^particularly, on the part of the old Gen¬ 
tleman, w£io related some of hfs youthful 
pranks, a^ he termed them ; and to my great 
astonishment, proved himself to Have been as 
worthy of chastisement as the youths he had 
so recently chastised. Had he intermixed ex 
pressipas of regret and admonition as he pro¬ 
ceeded with bis candtd statements of facts, his 
hearers possibly would have Serivld some pro- 
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fit: Q b'ut on the contrary, he seemed pleased at 
j^he recollection of his follies, and to live over 
again the scenes which should have been con¬ 
signed to ojblivion. The consequence of this 
free communication was what might have 
been expected. The dignity of the parental 
character was lost in the eyes of the children: 
and the natural consequences which might 
have resulted from such youthful indiscretions 
were unheeded, because, in this particular in¬ 
stance, they had failed to produce their most 
baneful effects. 

How early in life do we feel the force of 
the truth, that vanity is stamped on all sub¬ 
lunary expectations. I had scarcely passed 
one week in the society to which I had look¬ 
ed forward with delight, before I became im- 

t v? 

patient of quitting it; so uncongenial did it 
prove to my taste. 1 wrote to my Aunt, anu 
intreated her to devise some scheme for my 
speedy emancipation, and any return to* her. 
With her usual promptness of compliance to 

my wishes^ 1 received a letter, containing a 

* ^ . 

made-up story of circumstances, which"oc¬ 
casioned . my immediate return, necessary. 
My London friends believed every tittle of 
her narrative; and on iny& owil past, I lost. 
that sensation of disgust which her duplicity 
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usually produced. I even admired her inge¬ 
nuity ; so lightly does the human mind co^ 
ceive of sin, when its commission advances 
worldly interest, or gratifies its humour. 
Alas! in this particular, the sincere believer 
goes mourning more or less to the end of his 
pilgrimage. How does he wish to view sin 
with the purity.of angelic vision, or still high¬ 
er, even as He seeth it, who “chargeth even 
hjs angels with folly.” And how does he la- 
ment that, to forsake it entirely , is as im¬ 
practicable as to hate it perfectly , in his pre¬ 
sent frail state of existence. 

My London friends appeared as little to re¬ 
gard Qi^r separation as myself. I was too 
deep a ^c^olar for the Etonian, on whose 
cheek I had j^aised several blus hes of envious 
jpride. I was Tiot enough of a Momus to 
please the younger brothejr, nor of*a gallapt 
to please the $isters; aud was Jtop insignifi¬ 
cant* a b£ing td detach* the regard of their 
parents from their pursuits of business and 
* dissipation. Far different was my presence 
estimated by my affectionate Aunt, whose 
highest gratification was the society, of myself, 
and *her still dearer child, my fair Cousin 
■ Lucy rhp^systfcm she rae|tnt to parsue re¬ 
specting the introduction of her daughter to 
„ g 2 * 
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the World, was. opposite io that adopted 
hj my Godmother; for she was extremely 
impatient fofr the season to arrive, and had ( 
taken her from school at the age of fourteen, « 
and placed her under the care of a governess 
at home, in order to initiate her better in the 
art of seeing company, &c. &c. In the obso¬ 
lete age of which I am writing, these arts were 
not to be attained by a boarding-school edu¬ 
cation : but the case is now altered, and I am 
informed that seminaries may easily be found, 
where young fodies are instructed in the forns 
of visiting, card-playing, fashionable readings, 
and definitions of terms; and 1 , where their 
minds are relaxed from the severities of, study, 
by occasional attendance at the theatre fend 
opera-house. 

The lady to whom my Aunt had professedly 
committed the carjg of her daughter, was every 
way qualified to finish the work of education 
which had” been well begftif at school; but, 
unhappily, she was only nominally a gover¬ 
ness; for the young lady was allowed to 
choose ber own subjects, methods, and times 
for learning: and her mother also consulted 
her own wishes for her society, regardless of 
interruption to any study ill wlfufch ^she might 
be engaged." After one year had passed under 
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Ibis system of sway rather.than subjection, 
the governess was dismissed, and my youn^ 
Cousin’s education considered as completed. 

Matters were thus circumstanced when I 
returned from my London visit to the resi¬ 
dence of my Aunt, I observed an air of gra¬ 
vity on the countenance of my Cousin Lucy, 
not usually seated there ; and on the first mo¬ 
ment of our being alone, questioned her on the 
cjuse. “ I want your advice, Coelehs,” said 
she, “ for I have been for the last week very 
uneasy iu my mind, in consequence of some¬ 
thing my Mamma says I must dq before I am 
introduced (A the world. 1 wish she had men¬ 
tioned i^ while my Governess ^as here, for I 
think she grould have informed me what the 
ceremony niQg,ns; but perhaps y ou may know.” 
I eagerly replied, she might depend on my 
Ibest advice, and express^, as I felt, mugb 
curiosity to b<^ informed what st^ was expect¬ 
ed to dq* ** Ibtf you •know,” returned my 
fair companion, “ what it is to be confirmed,?' 
“ Certainly,” I replied, for I had been confirm- 
ed during the past year. “ Oh ! bow glad I 
am,” resumed Lucy, “ and what <^d you say 
and do ?” I then related to her briefly, the 
sum of # a don^ersatiojs which my late 
honoured preceptor held with myself, and 
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several other of. my schooltellows, in which 

he endeavoured to explain the leading truths 

* 

of the Christian religion; and asked her if she 
believed them, for if she did, she need not fear* 
saying so to the Bishop. Lucy replied, she 
had no doubt but every thing in the Bible was 
true, though she had not considered much 
about what was there; but what perplexed her 
chiefly, were the words in the catechism re¬ 
specting what was promised and vowed by 
her godfathers and godmothers for her, and 
w-hich she i£as now to take upon herself, 
namely—That she was to renounce the De¬ 
vil and all his works, &c.—“ Now,” added 
my Cousin, v I don’t know what is jncant by 
the pomps and vanities of this tricked world . 

I wish the makers of the catechism had said 
exactly what they were.” O” returned I, 

?? I Can U*ll you ^at they are in the present 
day, for my master informed us. He said, 
that the fashions or custom# 6f the world were 
ever changing, as they were influenced by the 
various revolutions in society; so that no par-, 
ticular fashions and amusements were prohib¬ 
ited in the Scriptures; and for the same reason, 
perhaps, not by our catechism-makers; but 
the genfcral^rule^was, that ho worldly fashion 
or amusement was to be followed, which had 
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the smallest tendency to lead our hearts from 
the love of God, and a preparation for heaven. 
He reckoned up among the pomps and vani* 
^ties of this wicked world at present , balls , 
plays , card-tables , late hours in visits, loitering 
away of time in vain and trifling conversation, 
and spending an undue proportion of our 
wealth in fine houses, carriages, and dress.’* 
Lucy hastily interrupted me—“ It cannot” 
said she “ mean balls, plays, and cards ; for 
these are things I know my mamma intends 
me to go to, and I am learning the fashionable 
games: and you know she goes to them her¬ 
self, though she has been confirmed.” “That 
does npt confute the matter,”* returned I; “for 
my Godmother does the same, and yet she re- 
ffCunced them in my name, therefore, of course 
in her own. I was surprized to seeu'*&Qdmother— 
So vain and trifling ; she ridiculed ttye little re¬ 
ligion ^ have, which was dfct enough to keej) 
me steady % tQ my ^enunciation of i&e vanities 
even of her family.” Seeing Lucy still incre- 
•dulous of my representation, I said I* would 
pefer it to the •decision,* of the minister by 
whom she was to be examined ; adding, I had 
no doubt of his readiness to inform her on 
every point in, fajth«or practice ; and that if 
he pronounced her fit to be ccfofirmed, she need 
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be under no apprehensions.” “ You have 
greatly relieved 'ray mind,” replied she, “and 
will implicitly follow his advice; perhaps he 
may advise me to stay till I am older: indeed,* 
I do very much wonder that Mamma should 
be in such a hurry to make me religious; for, 
speaking of you one day, she said, the only 
fault you had, was that of being righteous- 


over-much, while you was so*young.” “ You 
surprize me too,” said I, “ but you know 
Aunt does not always speak as she thinJcs 
Thus ended <jur argument: but with all th^ 
impatience of a disputant eager to insure the 
victory, I awaited the decision «of the Curate 
of the parisl|, before whom my Cousin was 
engaged to appear ^he following week. 

Without entering upon the controversy, 
whether=fcrfr rite of confirmation rests on Scrip¬ 
ture authority or not, l may be allowed to 
femark, it affords an admirable opportunity 

to our Clergy of theJEstabJi^tfmenl^fortpour- 

/• 

ing into the ears of our youth the wholesome 
food of soKud doctrine; and that it is a well 
authenticated fact, tfhat numbers of Christians 
trace their first religious impressions from this 
interesting period of their lives.. May we not 
justly hope, that the majority*'of our youth 
entertain reverential ideas of the ministerial 
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character, and like my young Cousin and‘my¬ 
self, are disposed to believe their affirmations, 
regarding them as oracles of wisdom and 
piety? But I hasten to relate the decision and 
effects produced therefrom on the present oc¬ 
casion. 


With a grave, or rather melancholy air, 
Lucy entered th^drawing-room, where a few 
minutes before the young Curate had been 


introduced to my Aunt and myself.—Although 
I would have given half my fortune to have 
staid the interview, I obeyed the nod from 


my Aunt, which indicated her wish I should 


retire. The ^arm emotions of sympathy I 
experienced, were only equalled t>y my impa- 
tience forjajmvate audience, which I could 
noT obtain tilijhe following day. I bad, how¬ 
ever, the satisfaction to observe my Cousin’s 
face was again restored to its usual air of 
cheetfiflness, at # whicET I was not .in. the least 
surprised, Mvin^ frequefttly heard my late 


preceptor’s, poor parishioners observe, that a 
.visit from him always did their “ hearts good,” 
afld made their “spirits lightsome.” What a 


happy lot is> that of Minister, and how well 


have I judged by choosing it, exclaimed I to 
myself, a& I mus£d over Ihg bright "*ide of 
clerical duties. 
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jTtie happy moment for gratifying curiosity 
^.arrived, when Lucy declared the substance 
of what had 1 passed at the dreaded and import¬ 
ant interview, in nearly the following words:' 
“ Coelebs, you were never more mistaken in 
all your life about the meaning of the cate¬ 
chism. Mamma seeing me flurried when I 
first came in, engaged Mr.- in conversa¬ 

tion, which composed me more than she 
could be aware of, as it turned on the very 
subject which had perplexed me so much. 
She asked him whether he was a subscriber 
to the new assembly, and he replied in the 
affirmative; though he said his profession 
would, as hdconceived, make it indecorous to 
join the dance or the card table, but he should 
occasionally be a spectator. Mamma 
meffdea his religious consideration in public, 
but she hoped he had less reserve in private, 
and that she should be favoured sometimes 
with his company to her parties. Jo this he 
very politely bowed his assent, and I then 
of course felt certain there was no harm in 
these sort of entertainments. As 1 suppose 
I now looked a little more composed in my 
mind, Mamma opened the subject for which 
he hadaexpressly called? He commended her 
for wishing^ me to be confirmed, and hoped 
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aiy own wishes coincided, I replied I* tyid 

no objection, if I was fit to be confirmed. 

He then asked me if 1 could repeat my cate- 

chism perfectly. Mamma answered I could 

*do so before I was five years old ; for though 

she did not approve of teazing children with 

book learning very early, she took care that 

both you and 1 should be taught our duty in 

the catechism. Mr.- said he made no 

doubt I had been well instructed, and there 

cohld be no reason to suppose the Bishop 

would refuse me confirmation. • He advised 

me to read over again and be quite perfect in 

the catechism^ and to use a few prayers and 

meditations which he would s«ted me; and 
% 

soon took* leave after a little more conversa- 

•• 

ti«fr«iboutindifferent matters: thus, conclud¬ 
ed my fair Cousin, this dreaded J, a&ai7*has <- 
turned out a mere bugbear of my own creat¬ 
ing.” You are no4sure of that neither,” 
returned I, # “ yon £prget the BishoJ), perhaps 
he may be jnore inquisitive.” “ I thought of 
that,” returned Lucy, “ and hinted the idea 

to»Mr.-, jusfas he w&s going away ; but 

he assured me he had attended many confir¬ 
mations, and never heard a single Bjshop ask 
any question.” - < 

My Cousin flew gaily away, arid left me 

VOL. I. H 
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.deeply musing on her short* discourse, parti¬ 
cularly her concluding sentence—a Bishop 
aslc9 no questions on these occasions: what an 
unbounded confidence then does he place in' 
his inferior brethren; yet here was an instance* 
of its fallibility. The solemn doctrine of re¬ 
sponsibility rose for the first time to my youth¬ 
ful imagination, and I resolved never to be a 
Bishop. 

In the midst of my reverie, I was interrupt¬ 
ed by the delivery of a letter in the wfell- 
known direction of my late master’s hand 
writing; and as I deem it worthy the atten¬ 
tion of those scholars amongst my readers to 
whom I have^hitherto proved an uninteresting 
narrator, I propose in my next to Communi¬ 
cate its contents. 





CHAP. V. 


* 

I closed my last promising to communicate 
the letter I received from my late worthy tu¬ 
tor, which is as follows :— 

• 

<l My young friend will not be surprised to find that I pur¬ 
sue him with instruction, even after the duty of instruction may 
seem to have ceased; for he knows me too well to suppose me 
indifferent to consequences, where I have endeavoured to implant 
principles. Ou t$fc removal of my pupils, ^generally commit 
to paper,*and present them a few remarks I deem suitable to 
thetrdine of designation for life: yours, I understand, is that 
oi«BMfcof the professions. This designation will necessarily 
direct your attention ttMntellectual acquirements; cdNliPhi^J^tng^ 
n^t mistaken in your taste, I expect you will devote much of 
your leisure to literature. You will recollect, hifw frequently 
I have expatiated on the inestimable privilege bestowed on us 
by the {rod of # provide%c^ in being born aud educated at this 
period of light and liberty. lu every branoh of science we feel 

the advantage? but iu the grand science of ull, # the knowledge 
• * * 

- of Christian truth and morals, we chiefly triumph over past 

• • S' 

age9. It behoves us, therefore, carefully to watch over and 
guard this citadel of our boast and dependance. Its enemies 
are numerous, both avowed and concealed; it is from the latter 
I fear most on your aoopunt, as they will lie more directly in 
your path ; and unless yoS are apprized o| their existence previ¬ 
ous to their attack, you will scarcely fail of injury. Is your 
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•urjosify excited to hear the name of this concealed enemy t* 
Christian faith and morals? Your surprize will be e^nal when I an¬ 
nounce it to be— Polite Literatures Yet start not too violently, 
nor expect that she advances armed at all points, to destroy your 
best interests. She is a very Proteus in herself; and, by skilful 
management, may be changed into an useful ahd engaging 
friend. I will now elucidate my meaning. 

" You admire Homer. I have with pleasure observed your 
eyes sparkle with delight over his interesting page, and have 
supposed it the presage of a correct and dignified taste in riper 
years. Now, what may you learn from this first classio author? 
Undoubtedly, the first lesson is admiration of valour. This 
word seems from the representation of the poet, to comprize* all 
that is great and virtuous You read his lofty sentiments as 
put into the mouth? of his heroes—his interesting narrations of 
their achievements; and his infatuating art of poetical description 
so delights your imagination, that you forgetybe sacrifices made 
ter this idol. Valour; of all principle which is really great and 
virtuous in man. The turpitude of those diabolical • passions, 
oruelty, revenge, cfeo. <fec. seems lessened in your view, when 
discovered in oonnection with bravery, and enthusiastic 

r 

'Move and friendship. The heart imperceptibly becomes 
hardened to the soft emotions of sympathy; and it is well if con¬ 
tempt hi withheld from the heroes of our holy religion, with 
their meek and lowly Master at their head, while we yield 
to such fantastio impressions. Thos^wbo know best tb' human 
heart, are well apprized of the danger resulting from lax views 
of the turpitude of depraved passic^ps. It is most probably the 
first step towards actual vie?: despise not then, my Ccelebs, this 
warning of the possibility, even of your favourite Homer be¬ 
coming a snare. But can you point to no lesson, say you, of 
improvement in his page? Must I be content to admire what I 
cannot esteem ? Not altogether^ There hare not been wanting 
critics who haye laboured to adduce moral precept from his 
heroes; but the attempt iu my opinion is ridiculous. Yet these 
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heroes, though they do not preach lessons of morality j in # one 
point of view they do those of piety. It is admirable to observe 
their respect for the gods ; the costly rites and ceremonies they 
practised; their submission to their wills, and their attention to 
their commands. Homer respeots none who contemns Omnipo- 
teuce. What a lesson of reproof is here. Oh 1 that our va¬ 
liant defenders would imitate the heroes they admire, and invoke 
the Deity they profess to believe in, as frequently and fervently, 
previous to their warlike undertakings. This description too of 
their conduct, evinces tjie reasonableness oi that principle, which 
enforces respeot, submission, and faith in a Divine Providence; 
and, if the light given to Heathens was sufficient for such a dis- 
ooqpry, how much more reasonable is our persuasion, and how 
much more aggravated our neglect and rebellion. While then, 
my young friend, your innocent curiosity tcf pry into the system 
of ancieut manners and opinions is gratified by your perusal of 


the poets of the i^ne, your mind may remain uneorrupted, and 
even improved, tty a just discrimination of the maxims they 
inculpate. 

‘‘-Leaving the fasciaating study of poetical heroes, you must 


"mNBmmq the'’more sober detail of real exploits performed by 
great men, the appellation given them by the generiiS 
tjje literati; you sit down to the work with an unusual degree of 


iuterest^aud a confidence of approving what all joiiffin approving. 
Reversing the too common plisstioe of diving into^ characters for 
faults ,$ou lo<dc cbiefljfefty excellencies ; for theft were the great 


men, the men of virtue t seleeted from the mass of the human 


species, 4.0 ex Abil what human nature is capable of achieving. 
Amongst these heroes, valour is still the chief virtue; but it is 
l^fcnerally associated with more variety of recommendation—Pa¬ 


triotism, magnanimity, disinterestedness, even temperance and 
a love of justice. To crown all, intellectual ta'lent abounds, 


their eloquence delights, and their accomplishments surprize us. 
On the first impression,"'we almost necessarily ask^ Wherefore 
serve til Christianity? First impressions act ou the mind of yopti> 
* H 2 
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wit^a magical force ; they cannot easily be prevailed on to re» 
consider what at the flrst*view appeared self evident truth. Yet, 
iftthey would not be injured by this literary employment, they 
must reconsider and vyeigh the characters they admire in an 
impartial scale. They will then find some of the most splendid 
actions disgraced by the vilest motives ; and virtues so shaded by 
vioes, as to prove the depravity of human nature confined to no 
age of the world, or description of man. The question then is 
resolved—Christianity alone oan correct the evil, and could bare 
transformed these great iuto good men. s It is also worthy of 
remark, that a judgment should not be formed of the mass of 
society from the ooudiiot of a few individuals. History abun¬ 
dantly proves the general profligacy of manners, though bio¬ 
graphy may present some exceptions. These observations will 
apply to your study of the moral philosophers, whose exemplary 
conduct in many instanoes, will excite your admiration, and 
lead you almost to adopt their principles, uqjier the erroneous 
idea, that if they were generally prevalent, tht-y would be gen¬ 
erally beneficial: but the truth is, it required a peculiar turn of 
mind in those vyho could embrace their rules:—they were rules 
only for philosophers, and fitted to particular stations in li& 

occupied by the majority: while it is the glory of 
our holy religion, to give precepts for the guidance of all, and 

t 

to adapt itself to every variety of age, and mode of human policy 
and government. Let not you iuwi mi ration of these venerable 
sages, who groping in the dark, by dyif.of thei^superiyrity of 
intellect discovered rays of truth, lessen your gratitude for that 
full blaze enjoyed by us more highly favoured. You are aware 
I am referring to the wisest and best of the philosopliers : for 
Some have becu honoured with the name, who are far from de¬ 
serving it: and here you may Temark, that the maxims of those 
who lived after the introduction of Christianity, arc so much pur¬ 


er and rational, us evidently to prove the source from whence 
they were derived. Can we need a stronger evidence for it» 
necessity and utility? 'the same lesson of piety may be learnt 

i 
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from the contemplation ef the conduct of real, as of fiatiti^ps 
heroes ; and thus we are oonvinced of the* reasonableness of that 
sentiment, which supposes a Divine superiulendunce over thft 
concerns of men, the propriety of prayer and thanksgiving, and 
the duty of resignation. Thus far the heathen world, or the re- 

t * 

tigion of nature teaches us: and we have cause indeed to blush 
that with all our advantages we are not so practically wise as 
our teachers. It must be acknowledged, indeed, their prayers, 
and their submission, arose frequently from a slavish fear of their 
Deities; and their costly sacrifices, made to assuage their wrath, 
proves their regard to self-interest: but even this conduct, though 
mistaken in its application, was reasonable in its principle; for 
ourdGod has revealed himself ns an object to fear, and has ap¬ 
pointed a sacrfice, by which alone his jjst indignation can be 
averted: and shall we fear him less, because be has also revealed 
himself as an object to love? or disregard bis appointed means 
of propitiation, bemuse its efficacy is certain? The first law 
of nature, so well vtnderstood by these heathens, forbids such con¬ 
duct. Before I quit this part of my observations, I would point 
out to your attention a circumstance, which I feor too often es- 


'VHftMiiat of the admirers of these ancient Sages, and which, if 
duly thought upon," rai^hl tend to bring into repute > 
v^iich lies at the foundation of religious attainments, but which, 
unhapp ily , because liable to abuse , is less recommended even 
bv sometbristiau teaohers^T^n it ought to be—I meau the 
doctrin* of Define influences. I* will menliOM only a few of 
these highly giftpd men in the science of reason, who held thifr 


^as a reasonable expectation. The modest Pythagoras, though 
- he wrote nothing lut what is called his Golden Verses, has left 
^memorial of bis belief, that agreeably to the Scripture decla¬ 


ration, “ Every good gift is from above.’* In those he says, 

-i* • 


“ In all thou dost, first let thy prayer&^end; 

“ And tf> the gods thy InboSra first commend, 

IJrom them implore success, and hop*a profp'rous end l 
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“ So sIulII tky abler mind be taught to soar. 

And wisdojn in her secret ways explore: 
it To Tange thro’heaven above, and earth below, 

“ Imnortal God*, and mortal men to know." 

Soorates, said justly to have brought philosophy from heaven, 
conversing with Aristodemns who doubted of a Providence, 
addressed bim-r w O, Aristodemus, apply yourself sincerely to 
worship God; he will enlighten you, aud all your doubts will 
be sck>h removed.” The celebrated scholar, the divine Plato, 
ns he is styled, placed the sovereign good in'* a resemblance to 
the divine nature which can flow from God alone. As nothing 
is like the sun, but by solar influences, so {says Plato) nothing 
.can resemble God, but by an emanation of the divine lighUnto 
the soul-” 

“ I will not adduce evidence, from the many philosophers 
contemporary or subsequent to the publication of Christianity, 
in support of this doctrine, because the sentiment could not 
fairly be called their own: but as their consent argues the rea¬ 
sonableness of thi sentiment, it is worthy of our regard. From 
this period, many of the best philosophers were converted the 
Christian faith, and became Christian Fathers.* * The hist,o rTf ^ 
ancien t na tions will also bear testimony to t-Lia important article 

Hsjn — 

ot bur faith. The Chaldeans, who claim the highest antiquity 
for their religious traditions, say, “ The human soul will be 
filled with a superior light and i^uminution, and 1 <t.s it were) 
•transported out of herself.” The 
other savings, to the same effect— 
the Divine miud, unless we are illuminated by K his light : for 
the Divine minft is the fountain of light, as wdl as of goodness.’' 
The Persians furnish us with a specimen of prayer, in which toe 
Deity is invoked to irradiate the heart with his light. The 
Chinese speaking of the supreme God, who.they call 1ten, de¬ 
scribe him as piercing iuto the bottom of the heart, as light into 
.a dark ro$m. “We must,” say ( «hey, J “ endeavour,to correspond 
do Jus lights, as cmusiOal instrument perfectly tuned. We must 


Eg)jjit.ans declare, amongst 
“fae cannot .speak rightly of 
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unite ourselves to him, as two pieces of marble that segtn but 
one, receive from his hand so soou as he opens it. He enlightens 
us continually.” Even the Hindoo, and the American Indiat^ 
whose immense continent was peopled by various nations at 
distant periods, carry some traces of the doctrine of Divine influ¬ 
ences. Revelation then, in this instance, has only confirmed 
what reason dictated; but it has added something of infinite 
importance—a gracious promise that this heavenly illumination 
will be afforded to all who seek for it in the appointed wap ; 
for, mark the words of^ Incarnate Truth—after deciding the 
readiness of our heavenly Father to give his Holy Spirit to those 
who ask it—he adds, “ Whatsoever ye ask the Father, in my 
natge, believing, ye shall receive.’ 1 

% ‘‘I return to the enumeration of more dangers in your literary 
progress, which by no means lesaen as you advance. We 
naturally form the strongest attachments to those authors from 
whom we derive tjje most pleasure; and especially in the sub¬ 
ject of history. Unless the historian delights us by the ease and 
correctness of his style, we languish over hi! pages, and feel a 
secret prejudice towards his well-meant, though dull conceived 
loglmants. un the other hand, we almost, against our better 
judgment, acquiesce in those of our lively and agreeable a uthor , 
^nhappily, some of our best written histories have proceeded 
from thejens of those who are avowedly the enegiies of Chris¬ 
tianity j^Lisequently, thST!*'-presentations and arguments, in 
all ca^es v^|gre that ^s # concerted, should bp‘received with 
caution. For want of this, numbers of our youth have rested 
their opinion 6f Christian faith and practice, on a Ilume, and a 
Gibbon, instead of their Bibles; and have insensibly been betray- 
dtl into the path of Defsm, by the ihere power of just reasoning 
upon fake premises. 

u You will arrive at still more dangerous ground A hen you open 
the pag**s of the Christian divine, and the Christian moralist; for 
your vimmuion beoome?stronger, and your eonfidedse is entire. 
Here, ydh exclaim, all will, at least, wlar Ui? garb of Scripture 
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language, and breathe some air from its spirit, to quicken my cold 
affections, and establish my wavering faith. Alas! you may be 
^isappointe# The divine and the moralist, like yourself, may 
have drunk so deeply of the stream of learning, as to need a 
renovating draught from that well of living water, which Jesus 
alone can give. It is well i| you are only disappointed on this 
discovery; but, it is to be feared, numbers have reasoned thus:— 
Where is the great importance of the doctrines of Christianity, 
if they are not made the prominent feature in the discourses of 
the divine? and whafea noble superstructure has been raised by 
the moralist without their aid for his foundation!—Possibly, the 
divine aud the moralist, whom we justly blame for their par¬ 
tial instructions, may have yet dropped hints sufficient to warrant 
our hope, that they were themselves partakers of the true faith, 
of the gospel: but bow lamentable was that lukewarmness they 
possessed, and how dangerous in its consequences. While then, 
my young friend, you throw the veil of cum^iur over their con¬ 
duct, lu consideration of those peculiar temptations by which 
they might have &een*assailed, never, for a moment, suppose 
the importance of truth can be lessened, or the union which*4^od 
himself has established between faith aud preoeflFbe di^arndw*^ 
T^hese^r^g few of the dangers you must expect to meet in the 
direct path of wbat is styled polite literature: but if you mal^e 
excursions, jjpur perils will greatly increase. There is a nu¬ 
merous class of writers,'who, aly “bubbles </fahe rapid 

stream of timd,” attract noticj* and ada^irjumn as ij'Vy sai] along: 
and this class, unhappily, are too frequently enlisted in the cause 
of Scepticism, if not open Infidelity. They are sodietimes dress¬ 
ed in the garb of wit, and thus easily find the way to creep 
jjpto periodical publications, ft not able t& display their abilitift 
in the more copious form of a pamphlet, or ^a poem. They 
obtain from ffaeir eonoiseness the regard of the majority, who 
are fond of light reading: and thus the contagion they carry, 
spreads its«#f far and wide. Ti!e medi of wisdom, capable of 
gonfutiug their Hr^un&ats, seldom hear of them; *hile tha 
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Ignorant and the credulous are caught in their agreeable Soar 9 : 
for here rests the advantage obtained by such writers—they 

please and flatter our natural dispositions. * % 

* 

“ And now, my young friend, I would fain study rules for 
^our adoption, to wage war against these literary enemies; but 
do study or invention of mine can supply any likely to prove so 
efficacious as those already supplied. They are comprized in 
one short sentence —“ Put ye on the whole armour of God.’* 
Referring you to that beautiful description of this armour con¬ 
tained in the sixth chapter of St* Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, 
and earnestly reecommending you to the use of it, I remain 

Your most sincere friend, 

Y. 



CHAP. VI. 


As the inexperienced mariner surveys his 
chart previously to his launching on the tem¬ 
pestuous ocean, believing the existence of 
every quicksand, rock, and vortex, yet ani¬ 
mated with a*lively hope that he shall escape 
them all; so I carefully perused the letter in¬ 
serted in my last, and valued it chiefly as a me¬ 
morial of my 5 late preceptor’s affection. My at* 
tention was soon engrossed by a new study ;jfor 
my Aunt hearing from the niece of 
^ca*ued gentleman, that nothing was deemed 
of so much importance at the University 
the knowledge of mat{m*vrwtics, place^ne at a 
seminary where tha^branqh of edr^tiiiQn was 
most attended to. Here, I insensibly lost my 
habit of £ober reflection amongst the wild 
excursions of abstruse speculations, and amus¬ 
ed myself by turns with the truths of mathe¬ 
matical demonstration. At the age of eigh¬ 
teen, Itbecame a candidate*for •academic hon¬ 
ours, and Speared in trembling hope* before 
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the awful tribunal of professional exaroiney^ 
Having passed the fiery ordeal with consider¬ 
able eclat, I sat myself down to the long neg¬ 
lected work of serious reflection: a theme had 
“been given me for discussion on the subject of 
fortitude ; and before I seized the pen for the 
accomplishment of the task, I reasoned thus— 
The wisdom of any individual in the consider¬ 
ation of a subject proposed, is most feelingly 
exhibited by the application of it to his own 
prftticular circumstances: he who feels his 
* subject writes best, and is the«most likely to 
affect his readers. How then can I treat this 
subject so justly, as by writing in charac¬ 
ter ? * c V, 

A Christian divine must argue upon his own 
■$a*t/^ples, by the same rule that any artist 
would instruct Jjy the rudiments of hfe o.»li 
sfieuee. Away, then, with all jngenious 
speculfti|ion.s on abstract nature of this 
cardijjjtac^ftue .* J*will consider on4y its duty, 
its privilege,* and its reward. I paused, as it 
were in thought—a sudden flash ofconviction 
darting across my mind,• and saying, where 
has, thine o^yn fortitude lain so long? while 
caught in the trammels of school attainments, 
thou hast fallen into temptations. Th*y have 

diverted thy attention from thfe sadfred volume; 

VOL. I. i 
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ihejf have driven thee more or less every day 
^from secret prayer; they have engaged thy 
mind while 1 in the outward act of public wor- 
ship; and if thy heart has thus failed thee in 

' r 

the Christian warfare, what encouragement 
canst thou hold out for the attainment of this 
virtue, so reasonable in its duty, so high in its 
privileges, and so secure in its reward? Like 
the mariner I have just compared myself to, 
who laid aside his chart till the winds blew and 
the waves roared around him, I took my fong 

9 

neglected Bible in my hand, and marked the 
various passages where the Christian graces 
are promised as gifts —while the humiliating 
sense of my‘o\rti frailty, taught me the impos¬ 
sibility of possessing fortitude of the noblest 
kind, from mere human efforts. — 

'-^"Tew hours completed my task so much 
to my ojvn satisfaction, that I waited for its 
presentation with mqfe'ttftpatience tfcran anx¬ 
iety, I haCd no doutrt of mjMwtor’s £j>pfc'bation 
of reasonings founded on the i\ue£ring words 
of eternal* truth. * 

»« 

Judge, then, sympathizing reader, of my 
sensatiops, when after hemming thrice, and 
wiping his spectacles, my learned examiner 
observed—“This subject,*, yoting in an, is not 
treated ex&ctty as it ought to have been.” 
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With a faltering accent, I replied—“ Whery' 
Sir, rests its defects ?” “ I by no means wish 

to discourage you,” returned he y “you ar# 
new to these things, and cannot be expected 
t6 argue like old* schooftnen. The energy 
of your style does you credit; and for this I 
can perceive you are more indebted to feeling 
than to care, there being an air of negligence 
diffused over the* whole composition.” “ If 
that be all,” eagerly interrupted I, “it will 
be easy to amend it: like Johnson, I will re¬ 
vise, and re-revise.” “Mere revigal won’t do,” 
resumed the scholar, “ the essay is radically 
defective.” * 

As the nod*of Jove is declared«by the poet 
to have shaken Olympus, so was my heart, my 
and my spirits shaken; yet the strong 
vital spark of"curiosity bore me lip in the pr^* 
se#ce of my critic, and my powers, though 



expression, that my essay was radically de¬ 
fective. Thq defect, returned my tutor, is 

'feigiply this: you have founded your argu- 

% 

ments and illustrations on scripture principles 
—now we lay them quite aside when we rea-. 
son upon any subject. » They are only adapted 
for vulgar minds, and are besides, tm> common- 
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place,* as being well known, and open to general 
comprehension. I ventured to plead the 
apology of riiy designation to the office of a 
Christian minister—but received for answer, 
that was no reason, since all academies went 
through the same rules. I boldly suggested 
the necessity of being early accustomed to 
reason in the manner to which utility would 
be attached in later years; to which I was 
only answered by a smile. I timidly ques¬ 
tioned, whether my example of fortitude, the 
first martyr, St. Stephen, was not well chosen 
—and was answered, by no means; the same 
objection lying against scriptural examples, 
as scriptural* arguments . “But,” added my 
instructor,“don’tbe discouraged, yourtalents, 
directed by more scholastic rules wi 11 raise 
yuu to notice; forget (as far as relates to ar¬ 
gument £j.nd composition), your Bible, and I 
have little doubt of your^success. It? will be 

f 

time enough for you to arrange b/xto^when 
composing sermons, if indeed you wish to take 
that unnecessary trouble upon yourself.” I* 
felt surprized at the*concludfag sentence, not 
being at that time in the possession of clerical 
secrets; and replied, “ I should certainly aim 
to exce&* in the composition and delivery of 
my sermon^ having no other dependance for 
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eminence in my profession.” " O young ipan^ 

rejoined the tutor, “ you look up to a bishop¬ 
ric I presume; but if you have not the regis¬ 
ter path before you, no bye paths of eloquence 
and fine composition wilt lead you to it.” 

The chapel bell summoned me from the 
presence of my tutor. I had already caught 
th^coDtagion of aversion to this daily task of 
attendance on pfiayer-reading, from readers 
evidently averse themselves to the office, and 
a transition from my present to my future 
‘feelings was natural. The sentence pronounc¬ 
ed by my tutor, that no intellectual attain¬ 
ments woul^ lead me to church preferment, 
sunk deeply ia mymind,as I knelt, surrounded 
by my young fellow collegians, whose coun-- 
.tenances indicated as much indifference as my 
own to ttieTservice before us. What, mused 
I Jo myself, musl 1 be a Curate to read this 
dull lesson of words, while my master wins 
the prijje of elo^tfence, purchased for him by 
his wealth or no&ility? Such musings were 
Jhe effecF of ignorance; for alas.! our rich 
•apd noble-born r.ectors, hpve transfersed their 
rights of preaching , as well as prayings and 
left us also another cause of regVet—that 
while they ar^ contenj to stamp such import¬ 
ance of office on their servants* they have 

/ i 2 ■ 
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kQt proportioned a just rewftrd to their ser¬ 
vices. 

*In the height of ill humour, I took up my 
pen on my #eturn from chapel duties, and; 
wrote a few lines to toy Aunt, in which I ex-' 
pressed, for the first time in my life, (being 
the first I had ever experienced the sensation),, 
a concern for the poverty of my condition* I 
argued with a splenetic firmness against learn¬ 
ing, when no theatre presented for its display; 
and concluded my epistle, with the hasty 
resolution expressed to abandon my present-* 
pursuits, and enter on some others more suit¬ 
able, as I imagined, to my pecuniary resourc¬ 
es. A few days brought me a*reply to the 
following purport; for having destroyed the 
original letter, I cannot present my readgis— 
vjyth my Aunt’s exact style and orthography. 

She intreatedme to be in no haste to quit nif 
studies for the reason I mentioned,, since it 
was possible the necessity flight / nojL exist, 
aud I might be enabled to* purchase*a hand¬ 
some church preferment. She Wf6rmed mq 
the grounds on which she bt,uilt her fears fpr' 
my slender provision, which was the circum¬ 
stance of my father’s property being in the 
hands qf an old friend pf his, \\ho ^as a pres- 
byteri^n, ajid, consequently, agreeably to the 
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old adage, might # be expected lo play a fe\y 
“ presbyterian tricks.” She acknowledged’ 
that he had paid all my expenses with great 
readiness, and declared himself willing to 
lender me a satisfactory statement, when I 
was of age to demand it. She accounted for 
my never having seen this friend, from the 
circumstance of a quarrel having arisen be¬ 
tween the gentleihan and herself on their first 
interview,, when I was committed to her care 
at »three years of age. She recommended 
“me now to pay him a visit, and endeavour to 
obtain particulars of my real state of pecunia¬ 
ry resource ;\at the same time cautioning me 
against being*caught in any religious trap he 
might lay for me, aud also a matrimonial one* 
^whieh she thought equally to be expected ; 
for she was informed he had a daughter about 
own age, t?> whom, if my fortune was 
really considerable, he would doubtless wish 
to unite me. 

The above intelligence wrought a change 
of sentiment in my mind, and I # cheerfully 
• pursued my course of academical studies, in 
the sanguine expectation that no presbyterian 
tricks would deprive me of ray paftrimony; 
for I recollected a sentiment often repeated by 
say late preceptor, that it was jincandid to 
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<qttacji general censure to particular persons 

of any nation, sect, or party. 
g When ray first vacation drew near, I wrote 
to my guardian, requesting permission to visit 
him, and was immediately favoured with av 
answer written by his daughter. The young 
lady in a style of great propriety, expressed 
tier father’s desire of seeing me; and her c6n- 
cern that ill health had obliged him to employ 
her as his amanuensis on this occasion. I 
smiled as 1 folded up the neat epistle, recol¬ 
lecting my prudent Aunt’s hint of matrimo - 
nial traps —here was one of the lady’s recom¬ 
mendations displayed already. ^ 

Those persons who are loth to confess the 
humiliating doctrine of human depravity, 
dwell largely on the effects of bad education 
and evil company; and certainly" meir sever¬ 
est animadversions on thesk two sources gf 
corruption are well founded: but it is a u ques- 
tion of great importance to kqow, the reason 
why the human heart becomes so susceptible of 
corruption, and how it happens,* too frequent¬ 
ly, that the best educated, and the best asso¬ 
ciated, are also corrupt in principle and ac¬ 
tion. This question fairly investigated, brings 
us back to the axiom we wish to disbelieve, 
although a^scnptuyai one, namely—that out 
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of the heart proceeds all evil. I am now ar¬ 
rived at the point in my history, which does^ 
I think, exemplify the foregoing observation. 
In my heart was deeply planted the seeds of 

i • 

ambition and emulation. Now at a first 
thought, perhaps, my readers may start at my 
opinion, that I account these seeds essential 
to the existence # of a great character, and 
would no more attempt their extirpation, than 
I would the passions of love, joy, or hope. 
It was their association with meaner seeds, if 
I may so express myself, which destroyed 
their beauty when they sprang up to public 
view, and gltve them the fatal power to en¬ 
danger my soul. 1 


...Man must soar: 

An ofciinate activity within, 

An insupprcsscve spring, will toss him up 
In spite of fortune’s load— 

•.And why? Because immortal as their Lord; 
souls iffimortal ouRt for ever heave. 
Afcsomethiug great; the glitter or the gold ; 
Th%prajfe of mortals, or the praise of heaven.” 


• I had not been many weeks at college be¬ 
fore these principles received that wrong di¬ 
rection, which has caused me to mourn in 
riper years; and # against which I vdsh to 
tSiind Jhe trumpet of warning ointhese pages, 
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should they meet the eye of a youth of similar 
dispositions. I have briefly related the sub¬ 
stance of a conversation with my learned tu¬ 
tor, for whose judgment I had formed the# 
highest respect, and'whose favour I greatljT 
desired. The pride of my heart led me to an 
ardent thirst for the notice of the wise and 
powerful; but my judgment was too weak 
to estimate the character of true wisdom, 
when placed in opposition to “vain deceits, 
after the traditions of men, after the rudi¬ 
ments of the c world, and not after Christ,” 
My ambitious spirit, which had been directed 
by my first tutor towards the attainment of 
moral and religjous worth, wag by my last 
thrown into a new channel.—Academical 
honours was the watch-word which animat- 

*■» u p- * r 

ed every breast, where a spark of genius was 
bestowed. The way to acquire them wp j 
clearly marked, but it was rugged, being the 
way of “much studyj” which “is a weari¬ 
ness to the flesh.” In so tiresome attd diffi¬ 
cult a way* one might reasonably expect the 
scholar would be grateful fpr every assist¬ 
ance, and avail himself of the most easy me¬ 
thod to Solve a problem, to determine the 
propriety of an hypothesis, or the truth of a 
supposed faqJt. JHow admirably is the Bible 
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adapted to answer these several ends. Do 
we ask the nature of God? we are answerejJ, 

“ God is a spirit.” Do we inquire into the 
'feature and manner of our required worship ? 
we are answered, they who worship God, 
must worship him in spirit and in truth, say¬ 
ing, “Our Father who art in heaven.” Do 
we wish information as respects our own na¬ 
ture and designation? we are informed of our 
creation in the image of our Creator, and for 
the purpose of glorifying Him. Do we need 
rules for the attainment of this purpose? we 
are instructed in the extent of moral obliga¬ 
tion, and the nature of saving faith. These 
are the important questions w hich agitate the 
mind: witness the various systems of philo¬ 
sopher,;,-funded on their favourite maxim, 
that truth was intended for private entertain- 
nTent. Consequently, their purest hypothesis 
coulcfsiot benefit society at large. This radi¬ 
cal defect in all human Systems isf unknown 
to the Gbrisyan. The fountain of truth re¬ 
vealed it to the common people, find “ they 
hfeard him gladly.” And*do w’e wish the tes¬ 
timony of historians and biographers in our 
researches; where can we trust with so much 
confidence as to the stfcred page? It Contains 
the mpst ancient records, guarded by a jea-„ 
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lousj unknown to any other, the wonder¬ 
working providence of God himself, working 
with the caVefulness of man. If this be a true 
statement of tHe aid the Bible is capable of 
communicating to tfce studious, to what cau£e 
can their neglect of it be assigned? Are 
we not compelled to trace it to the same 
source which actuates the sensual and the 

t 

worldly-minded to the same neg|ect—even 
the opposition of the heart to its self-deny¬ 
ing precepts? It were comparatively of sfhall 
moment, if the studious were content to la¬ 
bour only more intensely from their contempt 
of scripture. But alas! this'dereliction is 
followed b^ evils of a far more serious na¬ 
ture. The general habit of manners must 
be influenced by that of thinking^Jind .the 
very pleasures of a college life are influenced 
by its learning. As the mind loses its suscep¬ 
tibility of the sublime truths of revelation, it 
imbibes a sensual taste ip # c6mpany^ amuse¬ 
ments, and occupations; and thuj£ our uni¬ 
versities become a snare, instead of a protec¬ 
tion to the morals of our youth. * 

I had naturally a share of prudence beyond 
my years, and when I entered the apartment* 
selected for my residence, I arranged my ex¬ 
penses suitably; but no sooaer was I induced 
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to change the principles on which I studied , 

than a carelessness of action took place; and 

_ 

I have to mourn over the consequences of 
College extravagancies which I contributed to 
produce. I must digress a little from my nar¬ 
ration, to enlarge on this theme.—I have seen 
an aged brother possessed of considerable 
church preferment die insolvent , from an in¬ 
ability to discharge College debts . 1 have seen 
an amiable Curate uncomfortable, though 
blessed with all the necessaries of life, because 
deprived of those luxuries in which, for a few 
years at College he indulged himself: and 
I have beheld the effects produced on society 
by each of these characters. *1 have heard the 
contemptuous sneer of the enemies to the 
prtestlj character, in the first instance; and 
the surprise of ail, that contentment was not 
t?e portion of a teacher of righteousness, in 
the Ia%t. I have witnessed too, the private 
feelings pf the domestic circle in both instanc¬ 
es:—Tb*», fo%eboding fears of the tender wife 
and fond mfither, as she meditated over the 
flding countenance of her aged partner; and 
heard the sigh of an anxious parent,.as report 
announced the expenditures, with difficulty 
supplied by the h&ud* of careful industry. 

Thus did my contemplative spirit muse and" 

VOL. I. K 
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lament over the existing evifs of our Univer- 
sjjies, when a ray of hope dissipated, in some 
measure, the cheerless prospect; for have not 
the present heads of these seminaries of learn¬ 
ing avowed themselves patrons of the Sacred 
Volume?—Oh may the blessed spirit of con¬ 
sistency descend and dwell amongst them ; 
then will the prophetic vision of the poet be 
realized:— 

“ I see the fountains purg'd! whence life derives • 

A clear or turbid flow; see the young mind 

C 

Not fed impure by chance, by flattery fool’d, 

Or by scholastic jargon bloated proud; 

But fill'd and nourish'd by the light of truth. 

Then beanPd thro’ faucy the refining ray. 

And pouring on the heart, the passions feel 
At once informing light, and moving flame; 

Till moral, public, graceful action erowr—' 

The whole. Behold, the fair contention glows 
In all that mind or body can adorn, 

And form to life. Instead of barren beads, , 
Barbarian pedants, wr ~ngling sons of pride. 

And trillh-perpleiing inetapbytib wits; 

Men, patriots, chiefs, and citizens are form'd " 

My adherence to, and imitation of extra¬ 
vagant associates, soon induced the necessity 
of a seednd letter to my Aunt, in which I 
honestly confessed 1 had ran to greater lengths 
in expenditure than 1 deemed fully defensi- 
’ ole; but trusted to her clemency foi, par- 
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don, and the stfength of my own finances^ 
A speedy answer was given, containing an 
assurance of the former, and a convincing 
'argument in favour of the latter, by the sight 
of a handsome remittance. To add still more 


to my self-complacency under such proofs of 
imprudence, a few lines were added to my 
Aunt’s epistle by my fair young Cousin, in 
which she rallied me on my loss of prudence, 
and expressed her satisfaction to learn I was 
not likely to turn pedant, which she had 
feared would be the case; and hoped I should 


rounc 


m all the gaieties by which I was sur- 


ded. 


To those readers who have felt the force of 


female influence, it will be unnecessary to ex¬ 
plain sensations: they will tremble for 
my moral safety, when the beloved guardi- 
&hs of that satety relax in their admonitory 
duty.* But l hasten fr#m the painful task of 
retrospection: though I avow ah impartial 
statement my follies, I shrink from the 
'minutia of detail. Closing, therefore, my com- 
fhunication of College aflventures, I propose, 
in my next, to introduce my readers to the 
acquaintance of my guardian, to whose house 
I repaired immediately* on the cotnmence- 
menLof my first vacation* • * «. 





CHAP. VII. 




There are few occurrences in the common 

affairs of life more unpleasing to a reserved 

temper, than an introduction to strangers; 

but, my disposition not being of this cast* I 

entered the carriage designed to convey me to 

the house of my guardian, with an impatient 

wish for its arrival. I had previously gained 
* 

a few particulars from my Aunt respecting 
the family, and was informed that Mr. W. 
was formerly a merchant, and that J»«-faad re¬ 
tired from business about eight years, with his 
wife and /our daughters. Associating tbeic&a 
of literature with a ta$te for retirement,^ anti¬ 
cipated an*intelligent companion in gay guar¬ 
dian, andimagined it probable, Jhah%the same 
intelligence might extend to the females of 
the family. * * 

The carriage stopped at a respectable look¬ 
ing house, near a populous village, and I was 
usberecfinto the presence t tf Mrs. W. and her 
three youngest 'daughters, seated at a\work* 
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table. The general air of elegant neatness 

apparent in their persons, and every thing 
around them, was extremely prepossessing; 
whilst a dejection, seated in their countenances, 
alarmed my fears for tfie state of the absent 
master of the mansion. On enquiry, I re¬ 
ceived the melancholy intelligence of his in¬ 
creasing indisposition, which left no expecta* 
tion of his recovery, though life might be 
protracted for a few months. “Yet,” observed 
Mrs. W. “ we sorrow not as those without 
hope.” “ I have, Madam,” said I, “ learnt 
from my Aunt, that ray guardian is a religious 
character “ and^ therefore, lost his reputa¬ 
tion with her,” rejoined she. , “•The great dis¬ 
pute between them, and for which she forbade 
hem her, house, was a difference of opinion 
respecting the choice of your baptismal spon¬ 
sors ; she selecting the most wealthy of her 
friefids, and Mr, W. recommending the most 
pious of bis. # Xhe eneff however** which was 
lost ap^areqtly, was gained effectually; for 
you was placed under the care of the worthy 
Clergy man desired for y^rar godfather: and I 
have heard your now dying guardian exult 
over his able contrivances in this arrangement, 
more thdn in tbe^noSt prosperous extent in bis* 

Ufe. ,* But J will not detain yotf from his pre- 
4 K 2 
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senceV The prospect of your arrival to-day, 
has animated his spirits, and he is seated in 
hfs chair of audience, as he humorously 
terms his bolstered couch. Dispatching her 
youngest daughter to announce my arrival, 
in a few minutes Mrs. W. led the way to the 
apartment; the words of the poet occurring 
to my memory— 

“ The chamber where the good man meets his fate, 

“ Is privileg’d beyond the common walk 
u Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven.” 

In an anti-room, close to my guardian’s 
bed-chamber, was seated his eldest daughter 
at the harpsichord, on which sbe had just been 
playing her father’s favourite piece 

“ I know that my Redeemer litetb.” r tm 

Now, I suspect some of my readers are 
more anxious for ray description of the young 
lady, tha& the old gentleman ; and the^ will 
be disappointed whenT infortn them, she pos¬ 
sessed no attractions either of peroon *0f man¬ 
ners. This being the case, I paid^my respects 
at the moment of introduction, with as much 
sang froidt as too many of my sex would 
have done, estimating the value of acquaint¬ 
ance witfl ladies, in proportibn to their poweT 
•ia&deligbtinfc^the'eye. ' 
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Though greatly altered in size and ’com* 

► plexion, I recognized in the person of my 
guardian, a well-known friend. “ What,” 1 
Exclaimed, as I seized the trembling bands ex¬ 
tended towards me, " are you the Mr. W-, 

who as the visitor of my Reverend Tutor, so 
often noticed me with acts of kindness?” A 
general smile was diffused over the counten¬ 
ances of the family circle, who bad each fol¬ 
lowed me into the apartment, to witness my 
, agreeable surprise. “ Oh, my dear Ccelebs,” 

returned Mr. W-, wiping away the falling 

tears from his eyes, “ it has been a subject of 
great thankfulness to me, that by dint of a 

9 

little prudent management, b have been ena¬ 
bled to keep you under my guardianship so 
nfiich. "ilut 1 have been under the necessity 
of losing sight of you of late—Say if my con¬ 
stant prayers for your spiritual good j have been 
answered. Ttye paleness of your countenance* 
I trust, # is merely* the result of sttidious con- 
finemdTK.” •Scarcely any question could be 
more embarrassing to me, who knew so little 
of Christian experience; *yet my worthy friend 
looked as though be would be answered. After 
a short pause, I replied, he gave me too much 
credit for study,*ao<f that I feared I liad form¬ 
ed s^me acquaintances lately, wld had retard- 
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ed, .rather than advanced* what might be 
termed spiritual interests. As might be ex¬ 
pected, maSiy excellent remarks were dropped 
on the subject *of youthful association, both 
from Mr. and Mrs. W—and I heard with 
the intention of profit, when, as I said, I should 
have left college, and thus have shaken off 
my present companions. “ Yet,” returned 
Mr. W-, “I can shew you a more excel¬ 

lent way. Let me reccommend you to preach 
your first sermon on your return to College ; 

I will furnish you with a subject. Tell them 
you were admitted into the areaDa of a dying 
man —Of one, who in his youth tasted of all 
those pleasures w tbey are pursuing; but, find¬ 
ing them unsatisfying, renounced them before 
they had communicated a deadly j^oison.to 
the soul: and then add the happy result—a 
peaceful conscience, and a lively hope of thbt 
heaven, vi'bich is promised ooly to the'iigh- 
teous.” o 

“Ah! my dear Sir,” replied I,“wojild that 
you, like the pious Addison, could summons ‘ 
each of them to see how a Christian can die.” 


“Were that in my power,” returned Mr. 

W-, “ I should not have the temerity to 

make Iba summons. I «am 4 not? certain what 


temptation* cr trials may await that solemn. 
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hour. I can only say, the will t'f Gof? he 

*done. If clouds and darkness should then* 
surround me, the fewer witnesses the better*; 
a'hd if it be his holy will that f should triumph 
in the face of the king oT terrors, he will ap¬ 
point the spectators. But, my dear Calebs, 
you have it in your power to shew a more 
striking picture to your young friends, than 
my dying pillow—I mean the effect it may 
produce on your future conduct. The exam- 
M pie of youth will weigh more than the voice 
of years in many cases.” # 

I was too sincere to gratify my pious friend 
with a promise of compliance. The “ dread 
laugh,” arose to my imagination in all the 
formidable shapes which nothing but truth 
can combat, and that prevailing power had 
not yet taken possession of my soul. I evad¬ 
ed an answer, by observing, how happy would 
my* lot be as a clergyman, wefe I often 
called to visit «*ck chambers like the one I 
now feun<^ myself in. “ Suppose,” replied 

Mr. W- 4 “ I had sent for yoi> for the pur- 

"pose of a pastoral visit, how would you address 
' me?” “I should, undoubtedly,” returned I, 
“congratulate you on the review you were en¬ 
abled to take of you* past life, and paint to the 
glorious reward awaiting ^outifcthe blissful 
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regipns ol^eternity.” “ But suppose,’^returned 
Mr. W—“ that I was in so humble a frame, 

m 

<pf spirit, tl)at I could take no satisfactory view 
of my past life, though all around me were 
descanting on its excellence; and,consequently, 
my hopes ofpossessing the heavenly inheritance 

hadgrown fainjt and obscure.” “In such a case,” 

•* 

replied I, “I should lay the blame on the weak¬ 
ness of your bodily powers, which necessarily 
affects the strength of our mental, and should 
aim to reason you out of such ill-grounQed 
suspicions; and I should fervently pray, that 
your affliction in this respect might be remov¬ 
ed, and that you might possess joy and peace 
in believing.”*“And is thisall that you could do 
for me?” questioned my pious friend. I an¬ 
swered by a recurrence of the questiop, “What 
more could I do, my dear Sir?” “ I will tell 
you, ray dear young friend, in*a short sentence 
—You sbbuld preach youF Divine Master on 
every occasion where f yout pyresience is request¬ 
ed in your ministerial character.” “tJow am 
I to understand you?” replied I. .“Am I to be 
always teaching the <flrst rudiments of Chris* 
tianity? To inform experienced Christians 
of the person and work of their Saviour, I 
should deem unnecessary.” “ Ah, •Calebs*” 
replied my frienc}, “you betray an ignorance 
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of Christian experience. Be assuyed, there 
«annot exist a case where there is n h necessity# 
for exhibiting the person .and offices of the 
R^eemer. To the unawakened sinner, he 
must be pointed out as the only refuge from 

the wrath he merits to the timid and doubtful. 

♦ 9 

as the Author and Finisher of faith: to the 
tempted, as a brother suffering also tempta¬ 
tion, that he might be made the succourer of 
thosg who are tempted, to the obstinately 
impendent, as their righteous Judge, and to 
the dying Chnstian, the minister of Jesus 
must display him standing at the right hand 
of God, having opened the kingdom of hea¬ 
ven to all believers.” 

My pious guardian paused, as reaching the 
climax of devout feeling; and his anxious fam- 
ltjyjroposed our •retiring, from a fear of ex¬ 
hausting his small remnant of strength; but 
he resumed his lemarks. * “ Mistake me not. 
dear youth, from this statement of yopr cler¬ 
ical duty*)"as tfiough I imagined the exhibition 
of g, Saviour w as to be the boundary of your in¬ 
structions. Remember, the salvation of sinners 
isV finished, work ; and never forget *in your 
laudable z^pl to display what their L<yd has 
done Jor them, what he also do^s them. 
This part of tyour ministry will necessarily 
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lead you( into an enlargement on practical 
jjiety, and holy dispositions. The hypocrite 
icai professor may turn away in disgust; but 
rely on the readings of every sincere disciple, 
to listen to an equal display of the duties and 
privileges of a Christian. From extensive 
perusal of wtfters on divinity, and intercourse 
with ministers, I am qualified to judge of ef¬ 
fects likely to be produced by various methods 
of exhibiting Scripture truths. I have seen a 
taste for reading and hearing only the subliraj 
and highly 'spiritual, degenerate into wild 
speculations and abstraction from relative 
duties. I have beheld a reasoning spirit and 
departure from the simplicity of faith, pro¬ 
ductive of error, or become captious and con¬ 
troversial. I have known the pious cate of 
writers and preachers, in guarding, as they 
have termed it, the sacred truths of a tree 
gospel, productive of despair on their*readers 
and hearers: and I*have Rhown mqre numer¬ 
ous instances, where an ungiairded display 
of the same sacred truths, bfcs engendered 
spiritual pride, and fatal presumption. I # do 
not mention these difficulties in the Christian' 


ministry, as motives of discouragement: you 
may exclaim with an apo&tle—“ Who is suffi¬ 
cient for f these a things!” He wiJl give |ou the 
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satisfactory anstver—‘Our sufficescy**is of 
God.’ Relying on the grace wfyeh is made 
perfect in weakness, the Christian minister 
may boldly go forth, aft* r earnestly imploring 
divine assistance, fearless of the awful charge 
preferred against the prayerless and careless 
speaker, of darkening counsel*by words with¬ 
out knowledge.”, 

Mrs. W— closed the subject by remarking, 
that the duty of a minister being so arduous, 
the strong language of St. Paul was strikingly 
appropriate, when addressing the Roman con¬ 
verts be said—“ I beseech you, brethren, for 
the Lord Jesus 'Christ’s sake, and the love of 
the Spirit, that ye strive together with me in 
your prayers to God for me.” 

•Leaving my pious guardian to necessary 
repose, I spent tjie remainder of the evening 
>?lth the ladies in cheerful and rational con¬ 
versation. The domestic circle I had last 
visited, in every ^leading* particular, was dia¬ 
metrically opposite to the present | but I was 
tbiefly impressed by the contrast 'of conduct 
ih Mrs. W— towards hef daughters. It was 
evident she considered them as friends and 
companions, and to that cause I ascribed the 
affectionate expressions of their loifks. and 

demeanour towards her. DoaibtfeSs, this ci^ 

VOL. I. L 
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curas’tancel endeared her s6ciety, but they 
vjere previously indebted for the formation 4 
of their characters to her wise and prudent 
government of their^nfant years. Mrs. W—** 
had ever lived in, and for her family—sfie 
was fully competent to the task of educating 
her daughters inall improvement of mind, 
and she preferred the tuitign of private in¬ 
structors in the ornamental branches of learn¬ 
ing, to the risk of much moral evil’by a 
separation from her constant watchful¬ 
ness. Unlike In every senUment to my vain 
Godmother, she introduced her daughters 
as early as possible, to the acquaintances she 
selected as the'most likely to promote their 
growth in piety; the leading trait in her 
own character, and in the promotion of wh*sh 
in her daughters, she was greatly aided by the 
example of their father. *' 

I was now to verify if£ my own experience 

the truth 6f Solomons reraVKk— <e It is better 

« 

to go to th$ house of mourning J;han of feast¬ 
ing.” I entered this house in a trifling spirit" 

^ • 

but I found it impossible to retain it, and fa 
a few days l became assimilated to the temper 
and manners of the inhabitants. I passed 
many jfours of each dhy in the chamber bf 
roy affectibnate'friend, reading tp amuse him, 
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some pious author, or receiving ^nstrtfetions 
from his lips, {'rendered doubly interesting by 
the awful situation in which they were de¬ 
livered. I could here relate these interesting 

« 

conversations, and also’ form an episode of 
the daily conduct/ benevolent visits, and 
diversified behaviour of Mrs. W— and 



vanity of the narrator of his own life, 
and cannot but imagine, that my readers 
htfd rather hear me do what 1 like best to 
do—namely, talk of myself. «I shall there¬ 
fore inform them, that after spending 
one week with my guardian, and another 
with my respected tutor, I adjburned to the 
house of my Aunt, which 1 considered still 
a« my appropriate and only home. Perhaps, 
I may be charged by some of my, fair readers 
^ith a degree of insensibility when I avow, 
that l quitted the circle of amiable yftung ladies 
with a heart Ss^eely Say own as.wben I en¬ 
tered ifieir society. The cause I attribute to 
a sort of aiyom I had formed for my choice 
of a companion in the married state—that per* 
eonal beauty must be united to mental; and 
as neither of my guardian’s daughters pos¬ 
sessed tjie smallest pretensions to tlis nCees-. 
sary qualification, they werf of course disre¬ 
garded. 
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It tfas la|e in the evening when 1 arrived 
at my Alinas. Carriages were waiting at her r 
ddor, and all wore the air of some splendid 
entertainment. *It v^s my Aunt’s rout, and 
she hobbled out of h<*r drawing-room to wel¬ 
come me, and request the change of my tra* 
veiling dress and introduction to the circle. 

I begged to decline her wishes, alleging 
depression of spirits, occasioned by scenes I 
had lately witnessed. She frowned terribly 
upon me, which confirmed my purpose, and 
wishing her a good night, I instantly retired 
to my apartment. I mention this trifling in¬ 
cident by way of caution to my fair readers, 
for 1 do most confidently assure them, that 
their smiles, at all ages, is the surest method 
of carrying a point with their male friends or 
relations. Scarcely was I retired to solitude, 
than I regretted my resolutfon ; for by lh!a 
conduct 1 had delayed for many hours,- the 
gratification which & sights of my Cousin 
Lucy ever afforded me* In the absence of 
an esteemed object, the mind is c occupied in 
thinking about it. I t was situated in the room 
formerly appropriated to our nursery. The^ 
furniture had undergone a complete metamor- 
phose; the walls, instead oj coloured stain¬ 
ing, were handsomely papered, said one thing 
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•nly survived the change—it was tl handsome 
^ painting suspended over the fire-pyace, repre*- 
senting our portraits taken at an early age-*- 
we were drawn hand in jhand, casting a look 
of sweet complacency oif each other. Though 
I had glanced my eye a thousand times over 
this picture, I never till this moment fixed on 
it the eye of my mind.' Sweet image of 
childish simplicity, thought I, well do I re¬ 
collect the attitude in which we were placed 
b*y*the artist—just so we looked, just so we 
felt. What! if it was prophetic of the same 
attitude in a more solemn place! And why 
should it not? Have I ever seen a woman 1 


could compare with Lucy, ai,'d have I not 

£ 

every reason to suppose I am beloved by her? 
A^ thousand confirmations of this flattering 
hope rushed on my recollection, and follow¬ 
ing one idea aft%r another, I fixed on the re- 
’"solutjpn of declaring myself the lover of my 
amiable Coud!n previously to my next re¬ 
turn to College. 

• It was lat| before the company^fetired, and 
4he bustle they occasioned, added to my own 
interesting reflections, banished sleep from 
my eyes. I arose at an early hour to enjoy 
a solitary walk in ngy Aunt’s beaujjful gar¬ 
den, 4 and pliicking a sprig of je^amine which 

» o r 
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grew fc uadei| the window of my Cousin s apart¬ 
ment, proceeded on my way. I had not 

K 

passed many minutes alone, when forth from 
the door I had.quytly opened, sprang mv 
Lucy, and with he** usual simplicity, flew 
into the arms ever extended to receive her. 


“ So you thought to steal a walk alone,” she 
exclaimed, “ yet ventured to ruffle the leaves 
under my window; and witn all your College 
learning, you have not learut obedience to 
your Aunt, who invited you into the rirol'e 
lasit night; now I am come forth to enquire 
the reason, and to scold you into better man¬ 
ners.” 


iVIy readers are in possession of my secret 
resolution to avow myself the lover of 
Cousin previously to my return to College; 
and, according t«o their various opinions of 
matrimonial hesitation, will* they grar t ir v . 
the award of censure or approbation; but* 
truth obliges me to ccnfess a conduct, which 

c * w 

I would fain hope will receive censure from 
every reade:. >Truth obliges rao‘ to say, that 
enchanted by the lovely person and engaging 
manner of my Cousin,*1 suffered her not to 
remain ohe hour in my company, before I 
venture^ to entrust my future happiness into 
her .hands,^ qpd explicitly avow an attach* 
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ment, oh which JL had not reflected a single 
day. With a becoming reserve, t Lucy pro-» 
r mised only to consider my proposal, and cow- 
suit her mother, into v\ hc<e presence we wore 
summoned by the approach of the breakfast- 
hour. 

The countenance of my Atvit still partook 
somewhat of the displeased air of the evening 
separation ; but'feeling it now essential to 
my interest to dissipate impressions, 1 assum¬ 
ed* my kindest and most rtspectful manners, 
and dashed at once into a subject which I 
judged would please her best—the security of 
my pecuniary prospects. I informed her of 
the exact account rendered by«my guardian, 
•and his excellent management of my property, 
together with the extent of its amount: at 
which last intelligence she stopped the pour¬ 
ing « f her ten-f>ot, and handing us our cups 
half 4 filled, exclaimed, “You amaze me, 
Ccelebs ! I rejoice to hear you are so much 
richer than I expected.” Had 1 wisely known 
where to haVe stopped in my cfcnqnunicalioris, 
\this breakfast-hour woujd have passed serene¬ 
ly over; but not contented with receiving. 
r my Aunt’s warm congratulations,* I had the 
temerity, to , cxjpec^ a recantation of her 
error, in the supposition of dishonesty on 
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the pfirt of .my guardian. 1 received h, quali* 
Jied recantcLion in the words-—“He has acted 
honestly by you there is no doubt, but you 
cannot tell how he nlay act by other people.” 
The blood mounted vo my cheek at the sen¬ 
tence. “Base insinuation!” I exclaimed, for¬ 
getting at the moment the person of the in- 
sinuator. My Aunt opened her eyes, and 
brought me to my recollection. “ I beg par¬ 
don,” resumed I, “but really a spirit of bigot¬ 
ry is inexcusable, where an opportunity is af¬ 
forded for investigation into the principles of 
those persons against whom it is levelled. O, 
that you could witness the scenes 1 have lately 
witnessed, then would your admiration of 
Christian virtues excite a noble comtempt of 
party names, and minor distinctions among 
Christian brethren.” 

My Aunt rang her bell, ahd ordered th« v 
removal ofc breakfast; th^n* took three turns 
with an agitated step across J^ie^room, draw¬ 
ing a chair near to mine, again seated herself, 
and with a Signified air partaking of stern- • 
ness, thus addressed npe—“ Ccelebs, au oppor-* 
tunity is now afforded me of speaking my , 
mind on a subject which has given me much 
uneasiness, and I expect from you an*explicit 
reply td the f question I propose. I ask you. 
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what is y^iur opinion of those monsters of # ini¬ 
quity, who murdered the best of kings,- 
and suffered the usurpation of the vile wretclf 
aUthe head of their party.*’ “ My dear Aunt,” 
I replied, “you are disqualified for the office of 
a judge, however you may be fitted for that 
of an inquisitor; but as I am a«i honest jury¬ 
man, I will not be influenced by the epithets 
you have applied. * Towards the few individu¬ 
als who were actually the cause of the crime 
in cjuestion, I feel abhorrence. They were, as 
our church expresses it, ‘ cruel and unreason¬ 
able men.’ Respecting the real character of 
the usurper, I must maintain a suspension of 
opinion. He was either an ambitious politi¬ 
cian, or an honest enthusiast*; we must leave 
hyn to the only searcher of hearts.” “ Well,” 
resumed my Aunt, “ I am glad you see it in 
fi»e same light sfj far; now I have only to ask, 
are net the Dissenters of our day the descend¬ 
ants of thoseP cruel aud unreasonable men; 
and “ like father, like son,” is a well-known 
provferb.” J Again, I must reoptqrk, my dear 
Madato,” returned I, “yojiareas bad a logician, 
as you are a judge, your proverb is not an 
axiom, nor do I imagine the majority of our 
Dissenters can proutyy boast their genealogy 
from the assertors of their civi^and religious 
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liberties.” “I see, Caelebs,”*replied my Aunt, 

“ you are disposed to ridicule, and think con¬ 
temptibly in these matters, nor shall I attempt 
to answer the hard words of your College 
learning; but, let lire tell you, a much wiser 
person than you or I, advanced a sentiment 
in my parish U church last fast-day, which 
ought to make us tremble, and exert every 
nerve against the encouragement of Dissenters. 

Mr.-counted over our national sins, I 

forget the others he mentioned ; but this 1 
never shall forget: he said, that the times re¬ 
minded him of those in which our King was 
martyred by the fanatics, who, like those of 
the present day, separated themselves from the 
only true church, and so were permitted to 
fall into the devices of Satan ; and then he al¬ 
most wept, as he deprecated the vengeance of 
heaven against this crying sih of the nation/’ 
“Alas!” exclaimed I, “that good men should 
thus torment their mittds with imaginary evils, 
and cut themselves off from the enjoyments 
of true Chiystian fellowship; whilst their ill- 
directed zeal to lessen the evils they deplore, 
does, in fact, increase them. The intolerant 
spirit of & parish priest has laid the founda- 
tion-ston^ of many a di^entingoedifcej’ 

My fair Cousin, who had hitherto maintained 

r 
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silence, now very’unwittingly aimed to close 

this debate by observing, she thought it could 
be of no importance what church we fre¬ 
quented, so long as we discharged the duties 
of our stations. Delighted with her senti¬ 
ment, I echoed it with a warmth of feeling 
highly offensive to my Aunt,* who looking 
sternly upon us both, lamented she should 
live to see the day, when the two most dear 
to her were forgetting the n hurch in which 
they w^ere educated. She then remarked, it 
must be from me that Lucv had^imbibed such 
indifference, adding, that she supposed this 
had been the theme of our conversation this 
morning. The confusion of countenance her 

hint occasioned, at the recollection of what had 

* 

really been the subject of our discourse, con¬ 
firmed her suspicions ; and she proceeded in 
het harangue, till my temper, naturally ir¬ 
ritable 1 ! was roused, and 1 made rejoinders in 
terms not^becomiug my years and relationship: 
the result w^s my Aunt’s retreat from the 
apartment in <nuch anger and mefiace of re¬ 
sentment. • 

Alone with my fair Cousin, I lamented 
my behaviour, and that at so critical a 
juncture ; 'but* before we could consult on 
measures to counteract the effects £ dreaded, 

a « • 
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she received orders from & servant'to attend 
in her mother’s dressing-room. “ Let me see 

u . ' 

•you again,” said I, “ as soon as possible.” An 
acquiescent smile infused hope as I paced 
the room impatiently waiting her return." 

An hour restored Lucy again to my presence 
with the sanfe smiling aspect. “You will 
meet my mother,” said she, “at dinner, with 
an unclouded brow ^ she has forgiven you al¬ 
ready.” “ How have you effected the recon¬ 
ciliation ?” returned I, “ but I need not*ask, 
you are of the peace-makiug sex.” Thus 
shall it ever be with my Lucy—she will turn 
my wayward humours, she will sooth my 
care-worn heart; and, in return, she shall 
control my actions, and share my every j6y. 

And now I must commit an unpardonable 
offence towards my novel-reading friends, by 
closinga dialogue probably more to their ta^ie, 
than any other I may in my next chapter be 
able to supply. Indulging however, a hope 
that the majority of my readers are not novel- 
admirers, i wfll not anticipate general displea¬ 
sure on the present pause of communication. 



CHAP. VIII. 


Having avowed myself the friend of truth, 
and reprobated that system of deceit exhibit¬ 
ed in my Aunt’s conduct towards me in my 
boyish days, it may reasonably be expected 
that I should seek to avoid similar errors in my 
present communications. I therefore hasten to 
inform my readers, that I was not indebted, as 
they may suppose from the conclusion of my 
mst letter, to the mediation of Lucy, for the 
siydden reconciliation effected between her 
mother and myself; but to certain considera- 
tfons annexed toiler communication that I had 
that morning made her the offer of 0 my hand 
and fortune. Aunt*sagely reflected, that 

possibly^ier daughter might not attract the 
regard of ajvealthier or better, youth ; and 
She was also willing to suffer her own inclina¬ 
tions to operate in the choice of a partner for 
life—a liberty withheld by some parents, as 
well fif unreasonably claimed by some chil-* 

dren. Matters moved smoot blyTqf ward, and 
vctl. i. f m 0 
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I wefe acknow ledged as the-uorivalled object 
of my Lucy’s affections, and the welcomed son^ 
elect of my justly named already maternal 
Aunt. 

Probably my readers may now desire* a 
more intimate acquaintance with my intended 
partner for life* and \>e disposed to request of 
me a delineation of her qharacter. They 
must be aware that their request is in a de¬ 
gree unreasonable,; for where is the lover who 
can delineate the character of his mistress? 
If, however, it will be any gratification to 
learn the view I had taken, they may peruse 

it in a letter written to Miss W-, in reply 

to certain questions on the subject, v\ inch 
some of my readers may likewise wish to pro¬ 
pose. Miss W-, wrote as follows:-- ° 

“ That part of your letter, my dear friend, which mentioned 
your future prospects in the nearest and dearest of connexions, 
excited iu*each of us the most lively interest. Accept Our unit¬ 
ed wishes for jour happiness*in this nj*w relation. My father 
says you must favour him with more detail fa this^iffnir, he is 
surprised at jour lienee when so lately iu fra company, and 
your short sentences made him frown. * 

e' 

“We scarcely knew the dSTects of a frown before on his dear 
countenance^and when be came to the word?, ‘my Lucy frytn 
an infant has been universally allowed to be handsome even by 
the ladies, £jnil now she is beautiful as an angel,’be exclaimed 
pish. In obedience to his commands, f instantly seizea the pen, 

nod now may fytb^r dictates for me— Calebs, a prudent wife is 

t « 
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from the lJortl; ma) yon possess this inestimable blessing. I will 
not doubt, but that in this momentous concern, which involves 
the domestic bnppiness of your future life, and may even ohtftn 
an influence on eternity itself, you have been frequently implor¬ 
ing light and benediction from yn^y heavenly Father. I take it 
for granted also, that your fair Cousin does not inherit her 
mother’s ignorance and bigotry on divine subjects, and that yon 
are comineed the dawning? of piety are at least begun on her 
young mind. I should hope too, that a similarity of taste in 
all essential points subsists between you. These are my hopes-. 
you are silent, and your silence excites my fears . Lose no 
time, but send me a character of your Lucy. It is unnecessary 
to talk of her beauty ; every woman is beautiful enough in the 
eyes of that man who marries her For love. And the desire to 
have a wife an object of universal admiration is only an ebulli 
tion of vanity.” My father pausing, my mother took up the 
theme, and now sbe directs my pen. “ Calebs, I trust your in¬ 
tended partner has been well instructed in domestic duties, and 
*bat she knows enough of the regulation of a house to be 
aware of the necessity of prudent economy, even in the expen¬ 
diture of your ample income. You will experience much 
uneasiness to be obliged to curtail your acts of benevolence, 
defect of prudence in your wife. I hope too, that she 
is from retirement of temper, disposed *to compliance with 
the apostolic precegt to wives, ^ be “ keepers at home.” It 
would^give me pleasurWlso to hear, that habits of subordination 
in early youth, Ijpd prepared her for a ready compliance to the 
next precept of t^e apostle—obedience to youf will in all rea¬ 
sonable requirements .'* “Now, my dear mamma,” I exclaimed, 
T must stop my pen, you are really going too far in your expect¬ 
ations : Calebs KvitI learn from you the art of 'governing his 
wife, an art surely in wbieh none of his sex need instruction. 
My motlyr’p^reply eocogciled* me in some degree to iny tran-^ 
script of the offensive sentence. “ If CwW>»’ wife »be what 

A ■ 
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your father's hopes and mine have d&Kjribed, she will be the 
(overnor more than the govern ed: andNvhile she maintains 
d*potic sway, he will never wish a release from thraldrom/ 
Leavingyou to solve this paradox, I hope, from happy experience, 
I add no more.” 

•f» 

To the above epistle, I returned the follow¬ 
ing answer: t 

“ Mow can I sufficiently thank my lynd friends for their anx¬ 
ious wishes, and wise admonitions? They have also assigned me 
a welcome task, in the permission to write of my Lucy, the 
subjectof my constant thought and tenderest interest. What will 
my pious friend say to my candid acknowledgment of defect in 
the preparatory duty at which he has hinted. Alas! 1 have 
here the accusations of conscience for leaving undone, what 
every argument of reason and religion proves 1 ought to have 
done. How proucsarc we weak and erring mortals to couclude 
ourselves competent tfi dpoide, where our wisdom would be to 
exclaim, “ Who ’.-noweth what is good for man in this life?”— 
But 1 will not pursue this sad retrospection of my error, trust<ng 
I shall be delivered from its deserved punishment. To your first 
enquiry respecting the religious disposition of my Luoy, I ctji 
pretty confidently speak. So far from inheriting her mother's 
bigotry, she abhors it. She listens closely to my explanations 

rt- it 

of Scripture doctrines—accompanies constantly to church, 
and is ever willing to join me in the perusal of s&ious'bookf. 
Her present sitq^iion is uncongenial to the g/t>wthof piety, she 

r 

being constantly surrounded by vain companions; but doubtles^ 
when she becomes the wife of a clergyman, and is delivered from 
such association, the precious germ now ..contained within her 
heart, will spring forth, and blossom in abuudanoe. I have no 
reason to diubt of a similarity pf taste in riper, yeprs, when I 
recollect our agreement in childish amusements, and have be- 
if*es the assuft.nce of her warmest attachment, and desire to 
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promote ftiy bappine^r It is true, she does not at present shew 
the stroDg predilection for reading, which is my favourite em¬ 
ployment ; but this I am convinced arises from the ill-direAion 
which has hitherto been given her by her mother in the choice of 
*books. When-she was at schooj, her mind was interested by 
tbe classic authors, and I anticipate the revival of her correct 
taste, and the peculiar delight I shall experience, while unfold¬ 
ing to her wondering ear the deeds of ancient days, the beauties 
of poesy, and the philosophy of mind and nature. We are both 
lovers of the country, ftnJ it is my intention to take the tour of 
England with my Lucy, previously to fixing on a spot for resi- ■ 
dence; therefore, in this arrangement we shall certainly be in 
unison. Thus far in reply to my worthy guardian. 

I have only to assure my dear Mrs. W—, that my Aunt being 
one of the best economists of her day, has, I make no doubt, 
initiated her daughter into the art of prudent housewifery. I 
have witnessed many lessons imparted to her on this subject; and 
though I mu«t confess, that I have also witntftsed a few acts of in¬ 
subordination on the part of Lucy towards her mother, yet *he has 
appeared justified in my eyes, from a certain unreasonableness 
of temper attached to her mother’s character, the effects of 
which have been severely felt by myself. And now I would 
*5|in convey to dear Jtliss W—, that I already understand and 
feel the effect of the paradoxical conclusion of,h^r letter. I am 
even now in a thra^lrom, from i^iieh I have no desire to escape, 
and ^ anticipate a dfij^pt very remote, when she ulso will ex¬ 
ercise the same despotism over the happy proprietor of her best 
affections.’^ 

Having faithfully transcribed the above ex¬ 
tracts from my correspondence, I-laid aside 
my pen, to consider the plan best tojmrsue iri 
the c^ntfnuatice# of *niy narrative. Could ^ 

divine the taste of ray reade|s, faf tasft would 

m2 
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be comparatively easy; but* I suspect they 
form so motley a group, that I am placed in a 
similar situation with the famed traveller of 


ancient times seated on the fashionable ani¬ 
mal of the modern. ‘This being probably the 
true state of the case, l- know of no wiser 
method than to‘follow the example of the said 
traveller, and go od my way on the plan most 
agreeable to myself. I own myself in fearful 
expectation of being classed among a descrip-: 
tion of writers, whom I cannot in my judg¬ 
ment pronounce very respectable. While 1 
am ambitious to^ain the name of a biographer, 

1 am aware I shall most probably receive the 
epithet of a novelist. On the first impulse of 
reflection on this dreaded consequence, 
threw aside my pen, and snatching up my 


scattered pages, was hurrying them to the 
consuming flame of my chimney-corner, whA? 


my good genius, philanthropy , again arrested 
my attention. “Inconsistent mortal!” she 


t 

exclaimed, “ have you not enlisted yourself 


under my b&nner, and will you desert me from 


fear of a n^me? Those who are worthy of 
being mytdisciples, must sacrifice feeling to my 
dictates“ and most cheerfully will I com¬ 
ply,” relumed my heart, “.only teatblf\me the 

happy art ftf*avpiding the evil attached to the 

* 
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same I®hate, aild it shall suffice.” “*I will 
take my station near you,” replied my kind 
genius, “and dictate to your pen, or constrain 
you by my secret impulse to pause and con¬ 
sider, when your own inclinations would usurp 
the place of your judgment.'’ “So shall it 
ever be between us,” I rejoitfed, “ nor will I 
burn a single sheet without your permission ; 
nay, more, without your order , though every 
night the dreaded name, “ Out-cry the boy 
at Philip’s ear.” 

I opened my scrutoire, sorted out my love- 
letters, seated myself, leaning my head on my 
arm, to assist my recollection of the many 
love-dialogues which passed between my Lucy 
and myself during the vacations of two long 
yye ars spent at College ; when I felt the im¬ 
pulse from my good genius, and I paused to 
%bmider. First, I perused the said letters, 
and "found neither in my own <fr* Lucy’s, a 
single sentence e$lculat£d for general benefit— 
faor did my recollection of dialogues prove more 
flattering. JVe,talked like lovers, and as they 
generally talk in private, it may be persumed 
they are conscious that their.conveqsations are 
not worth public attention. I replaced my pa** 
pers,a^dexclaim^,away with my recillectioD^J 

My classical readers, thoughPlf will be de* 
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lighted to read the themeS to whf'ch was 
awarded the prize of learning; they will be 
puzzled by the sophistry which puzzled me, 
and become worthy of my title—“ Senior 
wrangler” of a College. Turning again to 
open my scrutoire, I was again urged to re¬ 
flection, and why? The majority of readers 
should be instructed by the writer who aims 
at usefulness; and the majority would not pe¬ 
ruse themes calculated to obtain the prize of 
learning. Happy too, the unsophistical mind, 
and woe to the writer who would rather per¬ 
plex to shew his ingenuity, than edify by the 
dictates of his plain sense. 

None but a writer knows a writer’s cares. 
Once more 1 opened my scrutoire, and dre^Vv 
from thence my College memorandum-book. 
Surely, thought I, this will supply an interest¬ 
ing page; but no sooner had I run ray eje 
over its cbhtents, than every female reader 
appeared in battle-atray against my Latin, 

my Greek, and my Hebrew sentences. Vain- 

* 

ly I meditated a translation^ fo* vanity flew 
to replace them, dreading the effect of such a 
measure cm the general meaning and spirit of 
my juvenile performance. 

In this dilemma of vainly-seai’chiflg‘*oiit for 
some object $erve as an episode, and find- 
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mg none, I am compelled to resume the fhread 
,,jpf my narrative. I therefore inform my 
readers, that after quitting College with no 
inconsiderable share of academic honours, 1 
received a regular ordination, and was invest¬ 
ed with the full orders of exterior qualification 
to enter on the functions of \hat sacred pro¬ 
fession I had chosen. Thus circumstanced, 
my next solicitude was to complete my happi¬ 
ness by the poposed union with my young 
Cousin; but in alliances where riches on 
either side bear certain proportions, the wary 
friend proposes delay, till duly authorized by 
legal documents, the temple of hymen can be 
thrown open. We were forcer! to submit to- 
. tnis arbitrary appointment, and while lawyers 
were engaged in pecuniary business, Lucy, 
her mother, and myself, resolved on a travel¬ 
ing expedition for the purpose of amusement, 
and also with a view to fix on s<5ihe eligible 
spot^for our fut*#e residence. In consequence 
of this ide^, every ,,place w'e visited w'hich 
charmed o«r eyes, excited a curiosity to 
know on what tenure t&e church living vva s 
held. On one of our excursions, .we halted 
at a pleasant town, w here we resolved to stay 
a few«‘days ; and onf the first evening of oi^p 
arrival, Lucy and myself frftm the 
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inn to enjoy the air aiid prospects by 
which we were surrounded. The latter was 

* 

b8 unded by extensive downs, on one side 
spotted with sheep, or enriched by the glori¬ 
ous harvest; and on the other, by rich mea¬ 
dows, with cattle grazing, and a fertile vale 
so far remote frbm the “ busy haunt of men,” 
that the timid hare peeped forth within a few 
paces of our feet. On viewing the general 
appearance of the town, it presented few 
buildings worthy the appellation of houses ; 
but numerous .small tenements, which, scat¬ 
tered round in various directions, gave a 
novel and pleasing idea of cottage simplicity. 

Turning my eye towards the sacred edifice, I 
remarked to my companion, that with such a 
church-living in my possession, I should like 
to remain amidst the beautiful scenery by 
which we were surrounded. She acquiesced 
in my opirffon, and we resolved that on osr re¬ 
turn to the inti, we would question our Landlord 
on the subject of his church establishment. 

Our host waited upon us at supper, and 
I began my enquiries, by asking who was 
the Incuixibent of the parish church. “His 

name, Sir,” replied my host, “ is-, 

and be islbounted a grea^man, for he is.canon 
of-^ cathedral, and so is not here much of 
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his time. But, poor gentleman, he is fast 

bound for the other world. His Doctor gav$ 

him over last night, and they say one of his 
brother canons came to see him, but hurried 
back again without calling, fearing he should 
be too late to put in his petition for the 

i 

living.” “ A friendly action truly,” replied 
I“ hi£ less interested parishioners, I presume, 
give him more attention. In what estimation 
he held amongst them ?” 44 Just like every 

body else in these parts,” replied the Land¬ 
lord. “ Those who are of hfs party speak 
well of him.” “ Aiul what do they say of his 
preaching?” said 1. “ He is counted to preach 
good election sermons,” retrrued my host. 

v« 

“1 heard one of them once, and, to be sure, 
it«va-; very fine, but it stirred up sijine rum- 
pti for they fall to fighting about it at the 
il<*hr, and, as a Justice of the Peace, he 

was forced to commit several of his hearers 

• _ % 

*o the county jart?*’ “You surprise me,” re- 
turned I; “ jyejud ice against the .truth must 
run very high«indeed in this neighbourhood, as 
well as ignorance of its prbper effect; yet your 
ip in is ter must deliver hi$ message,* and not 
keep out of sight any part of your J3ibles.” 
“That’s true, Sir, 4 ’ resumed my host, “bub 
I can’t recollect any thing about parliaments 
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men in the Bible; though, indeed* to my 
s^hnme, 1 must own I don’t know every part 
of it.” I smiled at my misconception of the 
term applied to the sermons in question; fer,^ 
on further interrogations, I found that once 
in seven years at least, this apparently peace¬ 
ful spot was tlbe seat of civil war, and that 
even the Church was no sapctuary; since the 
family who retained the gift of the living, had, 
for several generations, represented the Bo¬ 
rough'in Parliament; and on every presenta¬ 
tion, intimated their wish that eertain political 
questions should be dicussed in the pulpit at 

elections, which should bear in favour of the 
* 

opinions entertained by the generous patron 
of the parish-priest. “ Such a contingency,” 

I remarked, “must deter every honest man 
from seeking the living.” “’Tis whispered 
about,” returned my host, “ that matters \4ill 
go in a different way this time, for the young 
Knight is poor, aud‘*tis thoo?ght means to self 
the living to the highest bidder t and let the 
Parliament take its chance.” 

When our Landlord quitted us, I intimated 
the sudden wish I entertained, of hastening 
after the canon on the same errand to the 
natron. Not possessirfg the Jicru^ulqsity on 
this %ubjqcf qf numbers of my clerical 
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brethren, I easiljr negociated with all dhe se¬ 
crecy through the medium of a friend, the ne¬ 
cessary arrangements which invested me witlta 
p/oper title to hold this desired pastoral office. 

Gome of my readers tfiay imagine I made 
further enquiries respecting the manners and 
general condition of the inhabitants, among 
whom I was anxious to take up my residence, 
and wonder at my temerity in venturing upon 
strange connexions, unsolicited, probably un¬ 
desired. Their wonder will in some measure 
abate, when they consider my situation at this 
period of my life; especially, if they have 
passed through it themselves. Surely, some of 
my married readers can cast a complacent look 
a^each other, and exclaim —“ Yes, we recol¬ 
lect the time when, like Coelebsand his Lucy, 
we disdained the thought of fteking any 
ff^ciety but that*of each other—when we for¬ 
got ‘all times, all seasons, and thei* change’.” 

I suspect soiftq$f my fair readers will enquire 
\yhefher*Lucy, was not solicitous to see the 
Parson age- rfo use ? and I inforffi them, she 
was greatly pleased witfr its romantic aspect, 
its antique porch, and Gothic windows. She 
had also entered into close conversation with 
the Land lady .of theoinn; and wbeif I com¬ 
municate the subjects of these conversation^ 

VQL. I. • N 
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their surprise at her ready compliance with 

my wishes will subside. 

% * * 
• Man is frequently described by the.moralist, 

as the creature of habit and circumstances; 
and it is a general truth, that from association 
the mind receives a tincture which governs 
action. So far*as my readers have proceeded 
in my history, I conjecture they have discover¬ 
ed in me a confirmation of the above remark— 


my character was formed much by circum¬ 
stances. Under a pious and judicious precep¬ 
tor, they have seen my young mind stored 
with useful information, and a tolerable degree 
of consistency maintained between my conduct 
and imbibed pri/iciples. Under the influence 
of lax discipline and licentious associate?/ 


they have beheld my dereliction from t^e 
paths of virfte; and from a change of passing 
occurrences, and the expectation of a matri¬ 


monial alliance, they have beheld a happy 
change for the betted in my^siorals and prac¬ 
tices. In justice to myself, I am now authc^ 
rized to inform them, I entered on the import¬ 


ant office of a parish priest, with a consider¬ 
able degree of tlfat spirit which ought to cha- 

#■ 

ractcrize the honourable title. I was prepared 
watch*for souls as one wjio was to*^ive an 
account—I. Hkd.studied diligently the system 
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•f divinity in which I had been educated— 
and was well convinced in my judgment, that 

^ a f 

the creeds, articles, and liturgy of my na¬ 
tional church were, in every essential particu- 
lar, conformable to the obvious sense of the 
Holy Scriptures. I therefore felt nt^scruples 
in the act of subscription at College, or any 
hesitation as to the doctrines I should deliver 
from my pulpit. 

It is wisely ordained by our kind and hea¬ 
venly Father, that our “strength to suffer, 
and our will to serve,” is not only proportion¬ 
ed to the time of need, but that our peculiar 
views and feelings are adapted to the parts we 

have to sustain in the several stages of life. 

* 

Were it not for this, how seldom should we 
s%e virtue, wisdom, and energy, pressing 
eagerly forward in early years to enter upon 
important occupations, and responsible offices. 
Wherr experience has taught us diffidence, we 
wonder at our*youthful temerity. Yet estab¬ 
lished in our jajnk of usefulness, we are grateful 
for the mist i? which the difficulties of our un¬ 
dertakings were enveloped. Perhaps these re¬ 
flections are peuliarly applicable to those who 
take upon themselves the ministerial office; 
since np‘situation involves such awful responsi- m 
bilities, and few are attended by^feater difficult 
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ties and discouragements. The youn£ clergy¬ 
man possessed of tolerable knowledge—con¬ 
scious of natural talents for the composition 
and delivery of his discourses; and, above all, 
self-satisfied as to \he sincerity of bis wishes 
and aim% in the choice he has made of the 
sacred profession, comes boldly forward, fears 
no danger, and anticipates success in his at¬ 
tempts to enlighten and reform his fellow-im¬ 
mortals. Such being precisely my own feelings, 
none must expect to hear of my timid sensations, 
my anxious prayers, and careful preparations 
to appear before my audience. Yet, I hope, 
by this frank acknowledgement, that I shall not 
lessen the interest of any of my readers to¬ 
wards my expected appearance, the particu¬ 
lars of which I propose to enter upon in my 
next. 





CHAP.’ IX. 


The first personage who usually attracts the 
notice of a parish priest on his first entrance 
into the important office, is the officiating Cu¬ 
rate of his predecessor. This gentleman I 
summoned into my presence; but not with the 
intention of investigating his opinions or abili¬ 
ties for the*, execution of his trust, so much 
as to acquaint him with my # own resolutions, 
&s to the part I meant to sustain in church- 
duty. 1 informed him, that I intended to be 
the sole occupier of my pulpit and reading- 
flesk, and wished'to avail myself of his assist-, 
ance in the offices of burials atftl baptisms 
only. He informed The this arrangement 
VduW meet his convenience better than my 
predecessors had done: for, his own church 
duty was considerable,having to preach three 


times every Sabbath, read prayers twice a 
week in two churches, baptizing and buryjng 
nearly “the Whole thee in both parishes; fojj . 
which he received the yearlj stipend of eighty 
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pounds. One fourth of this sum h£.d been 
presented him by the late Incumbent of my 
lifmg. The reader will be left to estimate 
what proportion the labours of the Curat,e 
bore to their reward; 

Having happily succeeded in pleasing that 
person, who I eannot help thinking possesses 
a claim on the attention and commiseration 
of every parish Rector, my next interest was 
directed towards two inferior individuals, who 
yet possess importance sufficient to aid the 
parish priest by their dutiful assiduity, or tor¬ 
ment him by the reverse in their general con¬ 
duct. These personages were the clerk and 
female sexton'* of my church. The former I 
found united the name to the office—he w£.s 
Mr. Clerk, the clerk. In person and dresp, 
my new servant cut as grotesque a figure as 
those of his fraternity, who, by a little height¬ 
ening in cr louring, are deemed proper exhib¬ 
itions of the profession in a print*shop; and I 
congratulated myself in reflecting, that nr 
station iu public did not admit of the full view 
to which my congregation was destined. 

After the first compliments had passed be¬ 
tween us, I dashed at once into what I believe 
most persons in my situatiop would deem an 
interesting conversation, because its drift was 
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to learu from this, as 1 conceived, enlightened 
companion, the state of my parishioners’ minds* 
respecting church attendance. • 

^Requesting Mr. Clerk to unlock the massy 
doer of the sacred edifice,'in order to my taking 
a more accurate survey of its interior than I had 
yet done, 1 followed him into the solemn aisle, 
which echoed each step; whilst, with a chilly 
air, it seemed to repulse, rather than welcome 
its proper visitors. “ Mr. Clerk,” said I, shrug¬ 
ging up my shoulders, “ 1 trust these walls are 
as well lined by the living, as # l see they are 
by the dead; and I hope, too, the air will be 
thoroughly rarefied by their breaths every Sun¬ 
day before my entrance amongst them.” Mr. 
C*erk shrugged his shouldefs in return, and 
winked his left eye, but made no answer. 
Now, had he done so, it would not have spok- 
tgi more eloquently—“ Sir, you will have 
but a poor thin congregation.” “Sprely,” re¬ 
turned I, *‘the«praetice ojabsenting themselves 
‘£rom* church, bespeaks some flagrant error, 
either in yolir neighbours, or your late pastor: 
Can you inform me which party is most to be 
blamed?” “Why, Sir,** replied Mr. Clerk, 
“if you will have the rights of it, I must say 
was as m t uch the Pardon’s fault as th% people’s. 
Whed our Rector was at home , %s one may 
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(for; to my thinking, every Rectftry-honsc 
' should be the Rector’s home) we did muster 
(bout fifty or sixty, just enough to raise a 
stave or so; but, when he was gone, there 
was no saying when church would begin: for 
sometimes the Curate was detained at one of 
his other chufches; or, perhaps, got so wet 
in riding his four miles on a rainy day, that 
he was forced to make us wait whilst he dried 
himself: and thanks to me he had any 
fire in the vestry to dry himself by; for our 
Madam, the rSexton, is after the loaves and 
fishes ; and our poor Parson could not find 
many for his own table, so gave her never a 
sixpence to £et any for hers ; and, for all she 
cared, he might have gone to his grave bj* a 
damp surplice every Sunday of his life. B«t 
as I was saying, not knowing when church 
would begin, folks did not like to come and 
sit may hep for an hour or two: and of an 
afternoon, it was settled between the Rector 
and Curate, there should be no church at al T , 
except, indebd, the year before J came here, 
which was last Lam,mas-day sixteen years. 
The clerk before me was one of the Metho- 
dist people, and had used to serve as clerk in 
their meiting-place every Sunday afternoon. 
Si to plague them by taking away their clerk} 
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the church was opened for prayers till he died, 

and 1 came in his room.” 

“ And those Methodist people,” said I, “arj 
still here 1 presume, and have found another 
clerk.”' “ No, Sir,” returned my informant, 
“ I have good news for you here, for I think 
I may safely say there is not a Methodist 
now within seven miles of us. What with 
the spite of our church Parsons, the noise 
and bother of the elections, and the preach¬ 
ings at a meeting set up against them, right 
opposite to their maxims, they found no com¬ 
fort nor harvest here, so off they set.” “And 
left their other sectarian neighbours in full pos¬ 
session of the field, I suppose, v returned I. 
“ Their reign wasn’t long neither,”resumed Mr. 
(4. “ for the poor folks said they could make 
out nothing of what they preached about; 
and the rich ofie^ were affrpnted, because 
they «said ail the church people were little 
better than P£|)i$ts, and«that the prayer-book 
taugfit idolatry.” “ Well,” said I, “may the 
blessing of pod rest on my nfinistry, for 1 
am come to impart coipfort, and to reap a 
harvest among you to comfort myself also.” 
u There’s no blessing of God,” replied Mr* 
C. “ wfU reconcile the farmers to a •Parson’s 
harvest; and so Pm afraid you’ll fintf, hi*’ 
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“ You don't take my meaning,” returned I, 
a a Parson’s harvest is altogether a spiritual 
*oe. He seeks you , not yours.” 

As I spoke the last sentence, 1 looked eaj* 
nestly in the face of my clerk, in order to 
discover whether his heart was warmed by 
the sentiment^ for, notwithstanding the hu¬ 
man heart is deceitful above all things, it fre¬ 
quently imparts to the countenance a true and 
genuine impression of its feeling. The silence 
and apathy of look with which my observation 
was received, ponveyed pretty clearly to my 
apprehension, how far my clerk was likely to 
appreciate the merits of a faithful minister. 

After remaiking curiously on other objects 
around us, Mr.'Clerk adverted to what be 
termed the shameful manner in which the 
pews were kept by Madam Sexton as he call¬ 
ed her, pointing^to a quan^tj of dust which 
was lodged on the tops of many of them. I 
remarked it was Friday, and % t>at perhaps she 
would clear it away on the morrow: but Mr 
Clerk said, if it were cleared away at all, it 
would be by the elbqws or handkerchiefs of 
the pew-owners; and that one might always 
judge of their attendance, by the thickness or 
thinness «f the dust lodged on their pew’s rail- 
Why worthy clerk was so anxious 
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to initial# me in this secret of church history, 

was explained by the conclusion of his dis¬ 
course; for he added, “Yet, would you be¬ 
lieve it, Sir, notwithstanding this woman’s dirt, 
and inSoleuce to our worthy Curate, she was 
given the beil, which our late Rector said ought 
to be mine; and now you , Sir, tire come to the 
living, I dare say you will see justice done” 
I smiled at this attempt to bribe justice into 
the service of private interest; while I told 
Mr. Clerk, he reminded me of the complaints 
made by Mephibo.sheth to King David, just 
as he was settled in his kingdom; and that, 
probably, a similar answer might be due in 
the case—let this woman and thou divide the 
bet !. Mr. Clerk reddened at my answer, while 
hg said, “No, I will have all the bell, or none 
of it.” 

•^Deeming it mos^ prudent t$> decline a fur¬ 
ther djscussion of the subject, I intijnated my 


wish to quit the^church* and, parting from 
li/Jr. Clerk,^ returned to my house, where I 
found waiting to introduce herself, the identi¬ 
cal “ Madam Sexton.” The general air of 
her deportment partook more of the respectful, 
and her person less of peculiarity than Mr. 


Clerk’s. ♦ She congratulated me with many 


courtesies on my arrival, and insured jme ef 
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her r wishes to please me in the performance 
of her duty, to which I made suitable auswers. 
fishing to ascertain the real character and 
disposition of this servant of my church, 1 de¬ 
tained her ia conversation, and chose ^subject 
which I knew would prove the most interesting 
in the question. “And pray, Mrs. B. how 
long have you been in your present office, and 
what is your family?” Ste replied, “ Sir, I 
am a widow, and was left with three daugh¬ 
ters, anj| four sons, the eldest only twelve 
years old, and the youngest* one, when my 
husband died; who was as honest a carpenter 
as evef came into this parish, or any other, as 
J may* say ; 1>ut, as he paid every body their 
own, hedeft nothing for me, and so 1 ysas 
thrown on the charity of my neighbours; 
and, by their helping a little, and working 
very hard, 1 made shift to.ktep things togeth¬ 
er, till my children grew up, and were able 
to provide for themselves,” “ Providence 

4 

has done wonders for you, indeed,returned 
I. “ Providence, Sir,” repeated Mrs. B. 

I’m sure I have worked bard for most that 
I got; for, as I said before, my neighbours 
helped but a little. To be sure, the 'Squire s 
lfidy todk my eldest girl, and Farmer Grimes 
the bpy, and the rest were put into the chari- 
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ly school, and finely they came on in \heir 
learning; for the boys soon helped to teach* 
the reading to the other boys, and the girt 
worked for the ladies. If I had been given 
their earnings, it woufcf have helped me 
a bit. But I don’t complain, ’tis all gone 
by now. When the sexton-froman of the 
church died, I thought I had a right to the 
place, and the parish thought so too, though 
the Rector and Mr. Clerk wanted to keep 
me out; but I don’t say much about that, I 
don’t bear malice to the dead.” Nor the 
living either, I hope, Mrs. B.” returned I. 
“No, indeed, Sir,” replied Mrs. B. “but you, 
Sir, seem so kind and friendly in your talk, that 
I'tStould wish just to say a word or two about 
Hr* Clerk, lest he should use you as he did 
our last Rector; and I’m sure I should be 
v<flry sorry to se£ y^i cheated: I did not care 
what was done to him, he was so proud and 
• stingy. Mk t> Clwk and 'lie used to give one 
aiother tlie ^ie y (saving your presence) when¬ 
ever they re^d the one hundred*and thirty- 
first psalm, for a prouder looking man than 
our late Rector was never seen; nor a great¬ 
er busy body iu other folk’s matters, than Mr. 
Clerk. e Then Sir*” continued my loquacious 

informant, “our late Rector w%s too firmiS 
VOL. i. % o # 
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to gd about collecting his Easter-ckies him" 
delf, so they came to him through Mr. Clerk’s 
l&nds; and when a good rich couple were 
married, and paid down a handsome fee on 
the vestry-table for\he clergyman, he^wcftild 
ask them whether they meant it for the Rec¬ 
tor or Curate/ Almost every body would 
answer for the Curate, because some how or 
other, every body likes a poor parson better 
than a rich one, and so the Curate got the 
fee, which he divided with Mr. Clerk, some 
folks say, I say nothing.” 

Now, it sometimes happens, that speakers 
and hearers are not exactly agreed in opinion, 
and so in tbe'present case; for I thought the 
sexton-woman had said much, and more than 
it became the dignity of my character to heo/. 
I therefore assumed a repulsive air, and ob¬ 
served, that tittle tattle unbecoming to 
all, and evil reports generally rose from false 
representations. My sextonfCourt^sied again, 
and wisely took my hint for hastening hfr 
retreat; but before she reached qiy door, she 
courtesied once more, and begged forgiveness 
for her boldness in asking, whether I meant to 
hold a lecture on Sunday evenings. I an¬ 
swered ifl the affirmative: on which^he cast 
i%on hie sucb a look of complacency, that I 
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blamed fay too ready supposition to her dis¬ 
advantage; at any rate thought I, the woman 
wishes for sermons, regardless of the increase 
^ of trouble in her church attendance. “Have 
you etfer had lectures her£,” said I. Encourag¬ 
ed by my re-assumption of discourse, Mrs. B. 
returned a few paces, while slfe replied, “Ah! 
no, Sir, but a great many people regretted there 
was no evening church, especially the church¬ 
warden and I; for it grieved us to the heart 
to see the folks go to the Methodist meeting 
when there was one here: now, indeed, it 
does not signify so much, for there is no 
Methodist meeting for them to go to, so they 
only saunter about the fields^ or sit at the 
public houses.” My conjecture that you love 
lermons, thought 1 again, is ill founded, I 
must fathom this mystery. “As you say the 
Ch urcfev arden*wishes for evening lectures, 
said I, “ 1 presume he will constantly attend.” 
“I can’t t£y, 1 §is,” returned Mrs. B, “ how that 
inay be* f^r he generally thinks it right to go 

to-qfiurch in the next village, because 

the Churchwardens there buy all their can¬ 
dles for the lecture of him; and indeed, 1 must 

•» 

say, our Churchwarden serves them well, 

and thafrhe is the best friend I efer had in 

■» • • 

the world: many a candle-end has he gitfen i#e.” 
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Tfi’e mystery both of my Churchwarden 
anxiety for evening lectures, and the compla- 
<8ent air of my Sexton woman, being now ful¬ 
ly unravelled to my comprehension, I dis¬ 
missed her from nfy presence, and now Tsall 
my readers’ attention to my first appearance 
and conduct before my parishioners. 

Agreeably to custom, I proposed to read 
in the ears of my flock the articles of the 
church to which I had subscribed. I repeat 
it was mv intention to read these articles in 
their ears; for I had observed, it was too 
much the practice with my brethren in the 
ministry on such occasions, to read them only 
in the eyes oT their congregations. To this 

if 

reading, I intended to add one of our shortest 
homilies instead of a sermon, as I deemed 
the articles and homilies peculiarly appropri¬ 
ate to each other. I therefoi^ requested my 
clerk to place the book of homilies in the 
reading-desk, as I did*not intend* to ^scend the 
pulpit till the evening to deliver a sermon, 
To my greaf surprise, Mr. Clejk informed 
me, there was no sqch book in the vestry, 
nor ever Ijad been in his time. He added, 
that he recollected an old man once asking* 
the formdV Rector if he wou^i have Iqe good- 
* ne*s tablet him look into the homily took* 
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and his reply that the book was now quite 
<tpt of vogue, and was not to be found evgn 
in cathedrals. “ And what said the old man?” 
.questioned I eagerly. # “He only shook his 
head,” returned Mr. C. and said, “aye, every 
dog has his day, mayhap my great grand¬ 
children may live to see the day when the 
Bible too shall be turned out of the cathe¬ 
drals.” “ And what said the canon to that?” 
again questioned I. “ He called him an im¬ 
pertinent fellow,” replied Mr. Clerk, “and 
walked away.” Now, whether the old man 
deserved the epithet or not by uttering an 
intended sarcasm, under an apparent sim¬ 
plicity of idea, I cannot determine, but it 
rejoices my heart to know, that he was no 
prophet; and that the book pronounced to be 
out of vogue, has again found its way to the 
libraries of the rich, as well as the poor. 

Curiosity had called together h more nu¬ 
merous flock than I expected to see from the 
^presentation of Mr. Clerk. They seemed 
to consist chiefly of farmers with their fami¬ 
lies. I must confess, indeed, their appearance 
did not carry me back to Arcadian ages in 
imagination, but it certainly approached near¬ 
er than most country congregations in the 

present tijnes* My audiei^c^were fustic in 
• o 2 
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demeanour, plain in attire, and healthful in 
countenance. I had the satisfaction to see,a 
moderate degree of attention to the prayers 
and lessons which I read; and on my inform- r 
ing them that I was about to set before them 
the principles of their church, they evinced 
in their general deportment still more atten¬ 
tion. After I had finished reading the articles, 
I commented very briefly on those which bore 
particular reference to the doctrines of our 
holy religion, and affectionately urged them 
to a due examination of their truth and im¬ 
portance; and closed my exhortation with an¬ 
nouncing my intention of addressing them the 
same evening, and so to continue, provided 
they gave me their regular attendance. *' 
In the evening, I had the pleasure of seeing 
again the same faces, with the addition of a 
few more, and the ’Squire with his wife ancl 
daughters/' I shall not intrude on the notice 
of my readers the sub5ect of itfy first discourse, 
for I earnestly wish their attention directed 
towards more finished specimens. It was 
what might be expected from a young divine 
much in earnest, but wholly inexperienced in 

the work of instruction. When I had reach- 

£ ' ^ 

,ed nearly the middle of my sermon, I observ¬ 
ed a few languid looks among my hearers; 
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and casting my eye towards the pew occupi- 

by the ’Squire, I beheld he was actually 
fallen into a dose. Not possessing the medt 
,disposition of a certain pious priest, who, on 
a similar discovery fell back in bis pulpit, and 
burst into a flood of tears, I instantaneously 
Tesolved on a reverse of conduct. I struck ray 
band violently oi^. my old velvet cushion, in 
order to rouse the sleeping ’Squire, when out 
flew, not as in modern times, learned manu¬ 
scripts to amuse the curious, and furnish food 
for the controvertist, but a vcflley of dust, to 
annoy my eyes, and meet their brother par¬ 
ticles on the neighbouring pews. My object 

t 

was attained; the ’Squire started, every face 
was directed upwards, and leaning over ray 
Cushion at the moment, I encountered also 
the eyes of ray clerk, full of astonishment at 
my sounding eloquence, and alike inconveni-, 
enced t*y the^falling atoms. 4 

When I # had retired fo the vestry room, I 

• • 

requested *ny pew-opener to clear away the 
offensive contents of my cushion; and happily 
for my peace, as well»as that of the public, 
this could more easily be effected than the 
clearance of the controversial contents of mo- 
dern. cushions, • 1 Accepted the bumble coq,-^ 
fession of my pew-opener, jirflnely, her i£bo- 
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ranee of such offensive contents; while my 
clerk observed, the circumstance reminded 

i 

him of the good old fable of the farmer reap¬ 
ing his own fields. He said, he questioned, 
whether there were any church-cushions so 
free from dirt and rubbish as the Methodists* 
cushions, who took care to bang them well 
themselves every Sunday. .Then recollecting 
he was showing off his wit at the expence of 
his good manners* he made a profound bow, 
and added, he did not mean though to call 
me a Methodist. 

1 retired from Church in a mood of com¬ 
placency, for I had acquitted myself in all 
respects to my own satisfaction; at the same 
time, I was convinced of the propriety, if not 
the necessity, of following the seed 1 had en* 
deavoured to sow in the hearts of my hearers 
by my prayers. For this purpose I was pro¬ 
ceeding to my study, when I was met by my 
Aunt and Lucy, who- engaged my company 
in a walk round the garden, and my attention 
to the idle chit-chat their ready eloquence 
supplied. My situation was peculiar, and 
some excuse is due to my compliance. They 
had accompanied me to my Parsonage-house 
fpr the purpose of accommodating its furni¬ 
tures and other* arrangements of a domestic 
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**ature, £o the taste of its expected miltress, 
who only waited the conclusion of law settle¬ 
ments, to take possession both of the master 
and the mansion. I was therefore engaged 
*by they rules of politeness and hospitality to 
a ready compliance with all their wishes. As 
I strolled by their side, and Rifled away the 
Sabbath evening hour, a thought shot across 
my mind—Is thi^plan to last? No, returned 
sanguine hqpe; thy Lucy will learn to improve 
her Sabbath hours, animated by thy example, 
and removed from the eye aurj discipline of a 
mother, averse to the very semblance of piety. 

With this hope, I closed my peaceful eyes, 
and awoke in health aud spirits to encounter 
a*walk round my parish, in order to obtain 
some knowledge of its inhabitants. Aud in 
this walk, [ hope all my present readers will 
accompany rag. 



CHAP. X. 


The first object of attraction in a cod'ntry 
Tillage is usually the 'Squire, and feeling this 
attraction myself, I bent my footsteps towards 
his dwelling. I was civilly received by the 
ladies of the family, who informed me the 
’Squire was not yet returned from hunting, but 
expected every moment. I essayed to enter 
on familiar chat with these ladies, but there 
was evidently an air of constraint over the 


whole of their deportment, which awed mp 
into silence; and 1 was about to take my leave, 
when the expected master of the house arrive 
*ed. The taciturnity whick embarrassed me 
in the ladies, was n^w excljarfged'for a lo¬ 
quacity which offended me in the ^eutlemau, 
After the first salutation, the 'Squire opened 
upon the adventures of the morning, in which 
he betrayed a mind devoted to the subject, 
which of all others, was the least congenial to 


my taste ov information. ♦He # ended btp narra- 
‘tloi^ by^ expre%sing his hopes that I would 
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join the fiext party, and not be too proud for 
a ^fox-hunt, as my predecessor had been. J 
frankly avowed my aversion to the sport. 

“ JVell then,” rejoined the Squire, “ you’ll 
imifhteHhe old parson, and come in at the 
fea^t. He never failed us here; nor is there 
a Parson in England averse to a good din- 
ner~hey!” ^ 

To this courteous invitation I bowed with 
an air by which I designed to express my re¬ 
solution to decline it, and rose to make my 
desired exit. As I walked frdin the door, I 
whispered to myself, ‘ Farewell, ’Squire : one 
half hour’s conversation with you sufficeth 
me.’ The sensation was natural, and the de¬ 
termination in character, with one who had 
t% learn the apostolio lesson—“ Be gentle 
unto all men, apt to teach, patient, in meek- 
ntss instructing those that oppose themselves.” 

I next looked into a farm-yard, “where the 
inhabitants ^wero feastii% on the provisions 
Sffpropriatej} to their various tastes. As I lean¬ 
ed over the*gate, I saw female heads peep 
from the windows, and suddenly disappear to 
make way for more heads, till, as !■ imagined, 
the curiosity of all was gratified, and I ex¬ 
pected a*^enefal •invftation to enter. Disap¬ 
pointed in my expectation, qatf tearfui'of In- 
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trusion, 1 was withdrawing from ihe gate, 
\yhen the jolly master of the mansion suddenly 
tiirned a corner, and presented himself before 
me with the salutation—‘‘Ah, your Reverenc3! 
what, looking after the stock? The:e is not 
much that’s titheable here.” “ Farmer,” 
replied I, “ you were never more mistaken in 
your life; the idea of tithes never entered my 
head as I was amusing myself with watching 
the movements of your little interesting fami¬ 
ly.” The farmer now put out his rough hand, 
and with the o\her uncovered his head, while 
I shook it; at the same instant he kicked 
open the gate, and hallooed—“ Mistress, 
come to the door.” The order was instantly 
obeyed; and his Dame, wiping her red arms 
from the curds of her cheese-tub, desired ra? 
to walk in. “ Draw a can of ale,” said the 
farmer, “ his Reverence will 0 take a bit and 
drop,” opening a cupboard-door, and taking 
©ut a tongue as he spoke. l c would uot mor¬ 
tify hospitable feelings, and acquiesced.' “Sit 
down, Molly,” said her husband, “ his Rev¬ 
erence isn’t like his last Reverence, he don’t 
mean to take tithes.” “ Bless your heart, 
Sir,” said^MolIy, “ you be then one of a thou¬ 
sand.” Now, though it was 'gratifying to 
stahd well in the opinion of my company, I 
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yet could not bear to practise deception 1 ; and 
being resolved to do as my brethren did in 
tie affair of tythes, 1 addressed to the farmer 
t^e question, “When, njy friend, you took 
this fatqn of your landfc/rd, what agreement 
did you make respecting the products of it?” 
“Ah, your Reverence don’t understand letting 
farnfs I see,” returned the farmer; “why to 
be sure, I expeeted to have all the produce of 
it. He took care to make me pay for it in 
rent, I promise you.” “ And do you never 
make him a present?” rejoined* I. “ I would 
see him at the-The farmer recollect¬ 

ed himself in time to let his intended sentence 
remain unfinished, while he poured out a glass 
to.ithe health of all good landlords who never 
raised their rents. “ Now,” said I, “you shall 
know the reason for my question—You must 
taiow, 1 have purchased this living, as you, 

have your farm, by giving the utmost value 
* - ^ 

for it;^and 1 do* therefore expect to possess 
qji the* p*ro^ts. But in regard to making pre¬ 
sents, 1 am yot of your mind, for 1 intend as 
I see occasion, to help.all my parishioners; 
and should you bp unfortunate, you«halI share 
of the tythes, which in the days of your pros¬ 
perity^ shall fake of* you. By this conduct^ 

I not only do an act of justice^o myself, €ut 
vol. I. p * * 
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also to my successors in the living, \o whom 
t(=>e emoluments of it may be of greater con¬ 
sideration, and who would suffer in reputation 
from my act of false benevolence, in foregoing 
my rights.” - 

Contrary to my expectation, my‘hearers 
seemed to feel the force of my application, 
which gave me courage ,to urge on their 
attention the importance of my office. 
said I, “ my ministry is blessed to the sal¬ 
vation of your souls, when we meet in hea¬ 
ven, it will not be a subject of regret that you 
ministered to me of your worldly substance: 
our Lord himself sent forth his apostles to 
become labourers worthy of their hire,” “ I 
sha'nt mind,” rejoined the farmer, “payfhg 
something to a parson who speaks out, fur 
your Reverence must know I am a little dun- 
w ny, and when parsons mumble, mumble, as 
ours have ’done for these twenty year®, it can’t 
be said they are worthy of their hir-\” “Aye!” 
added his dapie> “’twere all the *rorld like a 
mouse in a cheese with them.” Then as 
though reminded by*the simile of her proper 
business, she disappeared, and 1 saw her no 
more. \ endeavoured to engage the farmer 
In serious discourse, but fie was evidently 
averse', and ,I theught it prudent to cease from 
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urging it for the present. I asked him* after 
his brethren in the line of his business, and 
whether he stood well with them. “That,” scud 
^b2, “depends upon how we agree in the mar¬ 
ket; w %be all alike, hearty fellows at home, 
and good sparks abroad. When you see me, 
you^see all the farmers roun # d here, for we 
have got no gentlemen farmers in these parts; 
as I said before we be all alike.” 

Having seen as much as I wished of the 
specimen at present, 1 to 3k leave, and bent 
my steps towards the main street of the town, 
bowing courteously to many rustic marks of 
respect, aud anticipating the pleasing era 
when affection would he mingled with the re$- 
fftct of my parishioners. Memory retraced 
♦he walks I had so frequently taken with my 
worthy tutor—How did he greet, and how 
&as he greetecf by.his parishioners; every ey^ 
sparkled, and every countenance was lighted 
up asjhe approached. Then, heart met heart, 
and yielded some foretaste of the “joy and 
crown of rejoicing,” in reserve for the faithful 
minister in the presence of his Divine Master 
at his coming. • 

1 was roused from these agreeable musings 
by the harsh*note of a parrot suspended froip # 
a> window, in which was ^eftted an*'elderly 
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lady, who, smiling, and taking off her specta¬ 
cles, I thought invited me to call; on my 
showing an inclination also, she was at her 
door in an instant, and welcomed me in 
style which excited some hope that .ny mus- 
ings were about to be realized. But how 
was I disappointed w'hen she announced the 
reason for her ready admission—for, pointing 
to a newspaper on her.table, “Sir,” said she, 
“you’ll excuse my freedom, but as you are so 
lately from London, perhaps you know 
whether his Majesty does really intend to dis¬ 
solve the parliament, as the papers say he 
does.” I replied, “that not being in the secrets 
of the Cabinet, I> really could not give the in¬ 
formation she wished.” “Our late Rector,” 
rejoined the lady, “always knew the fir^fc 
tidings of an election, and was very kind in 
Celling me.” “ Have you & friend or relation, 
Madam,” returned I, “who intends to offer 
himself a candidate?” “No,” rcrturnvd the 
lady, “but Ifuna considerable landholder ill 
these parts, and influence my tenants in the 
member I wish to succeed.” 

I was about to lament to the lady* the pre¬ 
valence of the feudal system in this country, 
and to advise a relinquishment of her tights 
of vassalage, when a loud rap at her door 
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announced a visitor, and a lady entered, 

who at the first glance excited risible emb- 
• • 
tions. Now, 1 hold it not only silly, but im¬ 
pious, to ridicule deformity of person, or 
peculiarity of station. * The human form, be 
it what it may, is the workmanship of God; 
and, for wise reasons, to £ome individuals 
are allotted beauty, and to others deformity. 
The relative stations in society are the dis¬ 
pensations of Providence; and to blame sta¬ 
tion, is to blame the God of order. When I 
announce the lady who entei^d to be an an¬ 
tiquated spinster, of a disagreeable person, I 
declare these were not the circumstances 
which raised my risible emotions. They were 
dimply occasioned by the extraneous disad¬ 
vantages she imposed upon herself in her 
dress and deportment. With a girlish air, 
^conformable tb tlje gay colours in which she 
had adorned herself, she announced the pur¬ 
port ^f &qr morning call, which was to form 
. a party for the next evening. Then turning 
to me with a familiar manne'r, mistaken for 
the ease of good-breeding, .she signified her 
intention of paying her respects ef my intend¬ 
ed good lady, and expressed her hope that 
she. would be very friendly in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I answered, it must # certainJy be the 
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wish of every pastor to enjoy the friendship 
of ? his parishioners, and that I hoped man,v 
patties would meet at church, to unite with 
me in the most delightful of all employments.; 

The ladie3 now began to expatiate-on the 
disadvantages of country churches, Arising 
from dampness and the bad supply of minis¬ 
ters. I modestly hinted, tjiat I hoped the 
latter evil would be remedied ; and the former 
certainly might be meliorated by a more 
numerous attendance of the parishioners. 
The mistress of the house then regretted her 
infirmity in not being able to walk so far as 
the church; and the maiden-lady frankly 
avowed herself n fastidious hearer, having 
been spoilt for any other than the first-rafe 
preachers she had been used to for some years, 
when she resided in London. I hinted my 
surprise that she withdrew from a place where 
she was so highly favoured, as she was so 
difficult in her choic£. “Why, Sir,”,implied 
she, “you may think it strange when I say, 
I found London a dull residence. I lived 
with my father in tlfe city, and really we 
knew no faore of our neighbours^Vhan as 
though w$ had been an hundred miles apart. 
,NW, berets the advantage of a c'ountry- 
towh, that one°k#iows every body, and may 
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visit evfcry body, if one likes: by the? way, 
Jla’am, (continued she, turning to the lady 
of the house) since I saw you last, 1 have 
heard that our new neighbour is really the 
wfdow* of a clergyman* *and not parted from 
her hflsband, as was at first reported; but 
why she lives so retired, abd immures her 
daughter in such a manner, I cannot ima¬ 
gine. They say too, that she has only an 
annuity for life; and if so, how imprudent of 
her not to put the girl out to some business. 

1 have no notion of bringing young folks up 
to nothing but reading and meditation—I be¬ 
lieve the poor thing never stirs out but of a 
Sunday ; and so far ’tis weU, her mother takes 
It into her head to go two miles to church to 
1 hear the Methodist-preacher.” “You are, 
Madam,” said Tf, “either very liberal in using 
the word chi!rch \n an enlarged sense, or I p^e- 
sumeJncorrect in the title of the^difice where 
the 4v^et4odisf preachA—I presume the lady 
attends m, meeting-house” “ No, Sir,” she 

replied, *Mr. - is a .Cburch-methodist, 

and you’ll find him very troublesome, for he 
interferes not a little in other people’s parishes. 
It was but the other day he came to pray 
wkh*a set of riffraff, dirty wretches, ygu 
X^ould not have come nigji.'* “ Nayj'Mcd-aip,” 
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said Ij “ if this be the case, I shall have rea¬ 
son to thank him for taking on himself such 
a ^disagreeable office; and, truly, a Church- 
methodist must be a very extraordinary ch«v w 
racter; I shall take 1 An early opportunity of 
paying my respects to hira.’ , * 

Both the ladies looked surprized at my 
observation ; but they were met to talk of 
their neighbours, not of church affairs; 
and the spinster lady resumed her task. 

“ The same day,” said she, “ that revealed 
to me the truth of Mrs. B.’s widowhood, 
disclosed a secret of our neighbour F. 
We must not visit her again—I never was 
so surprized in my life : do you know she 
never was married to Mr. F.; ’tis all come ou\ 
in Doctors’ Commons, for my nephew saw* 
the will.” “ Astonishing 1” returned the lady 
of the house, “ but I think wfe may as well* 
not know it,: we shall lose much pleasure 
by withdrawing from fesr acquaintance.”^The 

v ® ^4 

more scrupulous lady drew herself as shAt 
said, “ You may do as you please,*Ma’am, I 
am decided on proprieties on these occasions; 
and I have qo doubt but you, Sir, (j^rning 
to me) are of my opinion.” I replied, “it 
might be sf question how 'far <shd corid with 
|?ropi^et|;continue the acquaintance, after the 
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lady wat so lessened in her esteem, as I con¬ 
ceived she would sacrifice sincerity, either in 
word or thought, in an intercourse ; but tha f re 
►could be no question on the duty which de- 

ft 

yolved ^u 

ter, wltich most probably would not reach the 
earj of others, who had not frying nephews. 
The Christian rule was the only one in this 
case, 4 Do as you would be done by\” The 
lady coloured at my observation, but whe¬ 
ther it was the blush of conviction, or 
displeasure, I could not ascertain ; and pro¬ 
bably thinking she had sat long enough in the 
company of a grave Divine, she sprang from 
her seat with the same vivacity with which 
the had taken possession of it, and made her 
•exit; the parrot vociferating as she passed 
the door—“ Poll’s ashamed! Poll’s ashamed!” 

My curiosity'qnd interest beiug excited by 
the brief sketch the lady had given of the 
chajftjtei^ of Hhe w id ft w-and the daughter, I 
resumedathe theme, and was further informed, 
that the statement of their neVer leaving home 
but for the purpose of goipg to church, was 
not dbweet; for they visited much among 


her of secrecy In so delicate a mat' 


the poor, and only declined being seen at 
tha parties *>f their opulent neighbours. 
T^his was ascribed to the^r ftvowed* dislike of 
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cards, ( and to the peculiarity of their religious 
opinions. 

o^fter repeating my wishes of seeing this 
agreeable lady at church, who had so courts* 
ously invited me into«ber parlour, I once more 
entered the street; and passing an obscure 
lane, in which were a few cottages, I saw a 
young lady come out of one of them, with a 
small pitcher in her hand. She cast a modest 
and timid glance on me, which implied a 
knowledge of my person, and respect for my 
office; while I returned a smile, designed to 
express the benevolent sensation I experienc¬ 
ed, and begged permission to walk by her 
side, if she was not particularly engaged. “I 
am only returning'home, Sir,” said she, “yoc 
do me honour, and my mother, I am sure, 
will be happy to see you.” She glanced her 
eye on her pitcher, while she drew out her 
p6cket-haudkercbief to cover it. “ You re¬ 
mind me,” said I, “ of the phiJosophfer, ^.who 
being met carrying a fish, declaret} tie was 
only carrying it* for himself \ not tjbe public, 
and therefore none should be offended. I 


will not offer to bear your burden, it becomes 
you so well; for I guess the occasion of it, and 
it reflects mere^bonour on you than that-of the 
philosopher’s,” JMy fair companion smiled, 
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and observed, “She was not often so burthen- 
ed, but the illness of her servant obliged h|f 
to do what some might esteem an ostentatU 
^ns dLnty, though I had kindly given it a 
better construction.” I tofd her, that although 
I was anhequainted with her person, I had 
heard her character: for I *felt assured in 
my mind, this cquld be no other than the 
daughter of the widow lady. “ You sur¬ 
prise me, Sir,” said she, “ for my mother and 
I have been only a short time in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, and have not formed a single ac¬ 
quaintance.” “ A city set on a hill,” return¬ 
ed I, “ cannot be hid, and such are all Christ, 
lians who are active in all works of benevo- 
lehce.” 

• By this time we reached the neat cottage 
which my amiable compauion pronounced to 
tJe her home: the t door was opened by he* 

mother in her widowed dress, the’interest of 

• * 

\phich«was Jieiglftened bjrthe soft melancholy 
diffused ower her fair complexion. She also, 
as well as h%r daughter, seemed to recognize 
my person and office, and with a genteel affa¬ 
bility presented me her hand. I fdllowed her 
into her parlour, apologizing for intrusion; 
but she* intreatdd me to use no apology fof, 
whajt she should ever deem th^highesf ferfltifi- 
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cation*; a visit from her Pastor was on honour 

she had anticipated. There is one irresistible 

oliarm in a politeness which seems the rusult 

of sincerity ; perhaps, in such cases, it may 

** 

be more properly termed Christian' courtesy : 
for, alas! the innocent word politeness is be¬ 
come prostitute, and a disgrace to society. 
The young lady knew how to sacrifice polite- 
ness to domestic tenderness; for, on her mo¬ 
ther's acquainting her that Ann had been 
asking for her, and was uneasy at her absence, 
she instantly 'took leave of me, though as I 
-would fain have believed by her look and 
manner, inclination would have urged a con¬ 
tinuance in my company. 

“What a treasure, Madam,” said I, “°re 
you in possession of,” as her daugeter closed 
the parlour door. The testrs started in her 
eyes, as she replied, “ Yes, Sir, the hand w«s 
graciously, severe when it took only half my 
worldly treasure:” /hen, as ^desirofis pf turn¬ 
ing from a subject which excitecl fdeas too 
tender, she began a detail of the afflictions of 
her poor neighbours, .and other general topics 
of conversation, in which she discovert much 

H" 

good sense and observation. 

I took* my leave, in the . hope that I had 
found one acquaintance likely to prove valu- 
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able to iny Lucy: and now I expect rtiy fe¬ 
male readers, at least, are impatient for the 
arrival of a wedding day, which may not, like 

*that of common novel writers, close my nar- 

# 

rative. I assure them, 1 consider this as a 
radical*defect in my brethren of the novel 
tribe. They take their leave* of their heroes 
and heroines, ju^t as their characters assume 
an importance in society, and might impart 
the most useful instruction. But, say my no¬ 
vel-reading friends, are we not to be favoured 
with a single love dialogue,"till the knot is 
tied, which certain invidious declairaers against 
the state aver annihilates the name. Being 
desirous of gratifying all lajidable curiosity, 
I*will comply with the supposed wishes of my 
teaders; and in my next communicate the 
substance of a dialogue which passed between 
# my fair CousiS ai^d myself, one week prevk* 
ously to thejntended celebration *>f our nup¬ 
tials, + 


VOL 



CHA*P. XI. 


* * * m r* 

V 


i 


It was a beautiful autumnal evening, and 
my fair Cousin consented to a ramble over an 
adjacent hill, to watch the setting sun, and 
gaze on the landscape reflecting the radiance 
of his declining beams. I fancied her less 
cheerful than usual, and somewhat indifferent 
to my kind endeavours to please her : some¬ 
thing whispered, the thought—Lucy may be 
capricious, and I became in my turn silent 
and reserved. In this mood we paced our 
way back to the Parsonage. We found my 
«Aunt indisposed with a head-ache, and retired 
to her chamber; consequently* a tete-a-tete 
for the remainder of'the evening was ifLftvoid- 
able. Lucy began, and relieved Ki some de*- 
gree my suspicions of caprice, by revealing 
her sentiment oU the Season of the year. She 


remarked, this is not my favourite "month 
the trees^vith their falling leaves, remind me 
t>f the approach of winter. *There isalieady 
a chilliness in the air, and the evening hpurs 
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are neither sufficiently long to admit of em¬ 
ployment, nor short enough to indulge in list¬ 
less idleness. 

> * Ccalebs.—There is some justness in your ob¬ 
servation, and we will wisely endeavour to 
raeliorilt£ the evils of the season. We will 
order a cheerful faggot for our hearth; and 
see, the moon i^ preparing herself to front 
our window, when she emerges from yonder 
grove. We will not be so unpoetical as to 
close our shutters against her beams. Sup*' 
pose we repeat, in reality, the “ story of her 
birth.” The study of Astronomy is highly 
sublime and interesting. I am not so well 
versed in it as 1 could wish we will study it 
together at our leisure hours. 

• Lucy.—I don’t think I shall like it. In¬ 
deed, to say the truth, I am not fond of any 
?tudy. 9 # • 

Ccelebs.—JTour dislike of studjr arises from 
the wjatot a htfbit of attention. My Lucy will 
not easily^>ersuade me she has not a mind de¬ 
sirous of information. You shrink from the la¬ 
bour of thought, but this labour will lessen as 
4 you a<fvcd*ce in knowledge. To'letyou into 
one of our school secrets, be it knogvn to you, 
we avail ourselvls of the thoughts of others, kb 
our # researches into science. To aJ5pl/ # this 
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to the one in question: you and F are not 

« 

obliged to enter upon calculations, and mea¬ 
sure the heavenly bodies; we have only sim¬ 
ply to apply rules marked out for us, and de-f¬ 
light ourselves with the effects they will dis¬ 
cover. / V 

Lucy,—I can see no use in these abstjruse 
studies. # 

Ccelebs.—Nay, now you have started an 
objection which would puzzle some scholars to 
answer, who are not conversant in the practi¬ 
cal utility of knowledge: but a pious Divine 
can answer your objection :—> 

u An undevout astronomer is mad : 

“ True, all things speak a God ; but in the small, 

“ Men trace not him ; in great he seizes man, 

“ Seizes, and elevates, and wraps, and fills 
“ With new enquiries, ’mid associates new.” 

Amidst so many impediments to a devotional 
spirit from within us, and without us, itr is wise 
to choose a study calculated "to encoifruge it. 
Butray Lucy is silent; she is not yetfteconciled 
to the philosophical name I would give her ; 
she is not yet xxfy Urania. Come, then, do¬ 
mestic muse, let us sing of thee. The hurry 
of engagements has banisjied too far our home 
•torn pleasures^ Now we "will enjoy* the 
luxury of planning our future occupations. , 

* 4 
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Begin Ae theme for me, my dearest love, 
wid I will fill up the outline. • 

Lucy.—My Ccelebs cannot forget his 
•scholarship; you are sp accustomed to rules,, 
that you expect system wherever you turn. 
Now ^e females detest sucji uniformity of 
conduct. My actions must be regulated by 
my feelings—one day I shall like to walk, 
another day to visit, another to ride, and 
another to sit and hear a few of your grave 
remarks, and- 

Ccelebs.—Help me to compose my sermons. 

Lucy.—No, no ; I hate sermons. 

Coeleb*!.—Oh fie ; a Parson’s wife hate ser¬ 
mons! Retract your words* or I shall frown 
on you for the first time in my life. 

Lucy.—Well Jhen, I hate all sermons ex¬ 
cept yours. 

Ccelebs.—Then«I have to hope the love Gf 
them will, » time, remove your hatred to 
qtheflsV-Vou speak of voting; I am far from 
Wishing /ou to shut yourself # out of society, 
and 1 assuAs you this consideration is much 
on m j mind ; for, to speak plainly, from the 
little observation I have yet made on this 
neighbourhood, 1 «am apprehensive I have 
brought you into a situation not favourable 

to ^social intercourse. The people h‘ef[p do 

ft* 
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not seem tome fit companions for > you; I 

■ 

blame myself for not investigating this matter 

i 

before we came. 

Lucy.—I thank you for your concern", bift« 
I think there is little ground for it. You 
know my disposition is not a proud one: t 
can take the world as I find it, and be amesed 
with the variety it presents. Besides, our 
inferiors, in any natural or acquired advan¬ 
tage, may be expected to pay us deference, 
and conform themselves to our tastes. 

Ccelebs.—I see you will help me in the 
composition of my sermons, though against 
your will. What a comment is your short 
sentence upon the text I have chosen for my 
next discourse—“ The heart is deceitful above 
all things.” Y es, even my Lucy can boast of her 
freedom from pride in one case, yet avow it 
ru another. You will be gratified by the def¬ 
erence paid you ; you will never* probhbly be 
able to conquer this Sensation entirely/'♦hich 
certainly has pride for its foundation; but yon 
may turn it to some advantage, b[/■ aiming at 
the excellency ‘worthy of deference. You 
will soon* fill a very important stallbn as the 
wife of a parish priest, ayd.-- 

« 

•* Lucy.—Nay, who talks proudly now 

CJfeteb&v—I a m con I y magnifying my offic 9 . 4 
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You miftt be my helper in the proper discharge 

• 

of its duties. All eyes are upon us, a^id 
those who may not understand our instruc- • 

• Aon:?, will perfectly well judge our conduct. 
While I attend chiefly to the souls of my flock, 
it will become you to watch o # ver their domes- 
ticjiabits: to discourage in the higher classes 
what is vain, and recommend in the lower in¬ 
dustry and sobriety. I am shocked at the 
ignorance I this morning discovered; it was in 
unison w’ith the apathy I witnessed on my 
first public address ; but we will soon change 
the face of matters. The glorious gospel will 
dispel the clouds of ignorance and impart 
feeling to all under its soured ! The truths I 
shall deliver, will excite either love or hatred, 

"and the examples we shall set them, will ope- 
rate in the same manner. 

Lucy.—I ffave*no ambition to bean object 
of hatred, vghich 1 certainly shall if I assume 
the $i^of«a censor in tHfe neighbourhood. 

• Ccelelfc.—I pay no ill compliment to your 
sex, whenll say you are formed for reproof . 
Call to your aid all those winning graces of 
mariner you possess; add thereto a sound dis¬ 
criminating judgment, and you will be quali¬ 
fied for the $ork of Christian censorship. 
\^hen I speak pf the hatr$cfwe maViifcur, I 
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mean only the effects our principles Aay pro- 

* 

dn?e; and when those principles are better 
* 

understood, and more generally embraced by 
our neighbours, theif hatred will be exclfang*- < 
ed for love. Thus, while we are not “ over¬ 
come of evil, we shall overcome ^vfi with 

< 

good.” A thought struck me as I vievped 
the numbers of ragged* children playing in the 
fields, that a school should be the first object 
of our attention. This would open a wide 
sphere of usefulness for yourself, and any 
ladies you might influence to engage with you. 
W hat say you to this idea ? 

Lucy.—I have no objection to manage the 
young, provided l could procure teachers for 
them; but I fear they will continue ragged 
and dirty, and that 1 shall not like. 4 

Ccelebs.—If wesucceed in mending the mor- 
ahyof their parents, we shall j*erceive a wonder¬ 
ful change itfthe appearance of thsse'children. 

Lucy.—I am sorry/ou seem toha^eiifflSjbed 
a dislike to^our neighbours ; ’tis true\hey are 1 
not of the genteel description to &hich we 
have been accustftmedbut I received a fa- 
vourable impression from the account given 
me by Mrs. Smith, the evening we spent at 

c * • 

th» Lion. * 

Cffiteb's*—From the Landladv of an Tnav. 
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what could she know of the society fit for you? 

Lucy.—She seems a very intelligent woman, 
and, I imagine, has seen better days; for sfie 
Js conversant with the fashionable world, and 
informed me several fafmlies here conducted 
their v^i^s in a degree like those to which I 
have been accustomed. Thete is an Assem¬ 
bly too at-, which is ofily three miles off; 

and the Races at the same place enliven 
the whole neighbourhood; besides the bustle 
which the Elections occasion, which, she says, 
are the most amusing thing& # possibie. And 
there are Election Balls. 

Calebs.—My gossipping clerk has inform* 
ed me of the birth, parentage, and education 
<6f Mrs. Smith, of the Lion. She lived servant 
•in a family, where she became the mistress of 
the eldest son, a*youth of high rank, who on 
*his marriage* was glad to get rid of her jto 
James the ^footman, and they 4 ?ame to the 
Lion.* After this information, you will not be 
Very anwous to hold further conference with 
this speci|us pretender to better* days—her 
present are certainly her b^t days. 

LCtcy*—I shan’t believe all your clerk says, 
I don’t like the look of him; and, perhaps, 
' hi& birlh, jferenJage, and education also, are 
not much more to hi& credit* 
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There are pauses in conversation occasioned 
by various causes. We are sometimes at a 
loss what to say, and sometimes how to say 
the thought even on our lip: we are some¬ 
times awed into reserve by the forbidding'air 
of our companions; and sometimes timidly 
silent from a fear of offending. The two last 
circumstances occasioned a pause in our tete- 
a-tete. An air of asperity, I imagined, ac¬ 
companied the sentiments which had dropped 
from my Lucy, which seemed to me as novel 
as it was unpleiising; and I feared an increase 
of the air, in replying as I could wish to the 
subject of Mrs Smith's information. Surely, 
thought I, it is not my unhappy fate to be de¬ 
ceived in the leading dispositions of m^ 
Lucy. 

Methought the moon reflected a sickly beam 
on her fair countenance, in un.sou with the 


•'’i 

sickening sensation of my anxious hpart, and 
suddenly wrapt herself in a daik flying*slpud, 
as though she exclaimed, “I will shine only 
on lovers!' 1 I iarose, rang the t^ell of our 
apartment, and ordered lights, while in si¬ 
lent sadness^ paced the floor till their arrival. 
In the mean while, Lucy struck out one of 
the sweet ‘airs which had often enchanted * 
nte; hut it enchaated me not at this moment. 
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for it se€med forced and ill timed. Oh the 
entrance of the candles, I essayed to change 
the current of my thoughts, 1>y reaching a 
•volume from my book^-case. It chanced to 
be the first book of Lucan’s Pharsalia, and I 
openedlit* at the famous speech of Caesar to 
his^irmy, exciting them to cjvil war, and read 
both that and th$ subsequent speech of Lae- 
lius, which put an end to the suspense of 
those who had yet some remaining feelings 
of patriotism ; till I came 1o the solemn oath 
he addressed to the invader of his country to 
obey his orders, though it were to plunge his 
sword into the bowels of his parent, wife, or 
brother; to plunder the holy.fanes of the gods, 
rfr set fire to their temples. I laid aside my 
Book to moralize on the passage, and recom¬ 
menced our dialogue. 

# Coelebs.—I*thin£ this historic incident fuc- 
nishes-a sAl^nn admonition to those turbulent 
spirits *w^o l<?ve public contentions. The 
•wise mail says, “ Who knoweth what a little 
fire kindlejh?” And if great national divi¬ 
sions are productive of the*horrors pictured 
by this »ath of Lmlius, (and tfiat they are, 
the history of our civil wars exemplifies) in a 
less*degree all Solent party spirit has the sao^ 
tendency, nay^ sometiraeg the sanfe» effect 
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I must therefore dissent from the opinion of 
• 

Mrs. Smith, of the Lion, in viewing County 
Elections as the most amusing things possi- 
sible; for they are unavoidable civil broils^ 
which we must endeavour wisely to manage, 
when we are unfortunately engaged jfi them. 
You speak, my dear, of an election Ball; 
surely you have no thou^ts of being seen 
there. Indeed I should bfc sorry for you to 
be seen at any Ball—yott^Jsive frequently 
heard my opinion of such e'4|jj|tainiuents, 
Lucy.—I don’t recollect your opinion on 
the subject, and I have formed my own. I 

fhall be a subscriber to the Assembly at-, 

unless you forbid me. 

Calebs.—I will not owe to compulsion wh&t 
I expect from love. My Lucy will not ad, 
contrary to my wishes. 

Lucy.—You are an artful lawgiver: Welf, 
I’ll not subscribe this year. *- 

Calebs.—Well re> ,m ^d ; ahd in, thfc eourse 
of it, I have little doubt of effecting a change 

r 

jn your views of the subject. 

Lucy introduced her netting apparatus, 
and my good humour was again restored, as I # 
reflected qp. the concession she had made to my 
wishes: and I sat admiring e the display her 
empioyltnent ajfo^ded of her taper fingers, 
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and elegantly formed arm. “ Your net¬ 
ting,” said I, “reminds me of the labours^ 
u?logicians, for we go round and round in o’Ur 4 
arguments, meeting at the same point, yet 
flying off again, as unwilling to agree, and 
yield the^contest; and ever and anon, we tie 
some intricate knot, in the hdpe no successor 
wil! unravel it; for we scholars had rath^* 
make difficulties than solve them.” 

Lucy.—Your work then is less important 
than mine, for mine is destined to some use. 

Caelebs.—The scholar’s he&3 and our pur¬ 
ses, are too often a Pandora’s box; but I do 
not mean to cast the reflection on the one in 
view; I trust it will be open only to the pro- ' 
r uses of the family, and the relief of ho¬ 
nest poverty. Your sex has one great advan¬ 
tage over ours ; for while w'e are wasting our 
*iours m vam«mtisings, or flourishing our pe«ns 
to no pee^Jful purpose, you have your needles 
*ever t ak Command, by the exercise of which, 

# A % 

^yon nm^ clothe the naked, and become the 

l)o i •oases ^f your age. Wh&t a zest will i 

yield to my pleasure, whil$ reading in (be 

dreamy wjnter ev ening, either to myself or my 

Lucy, to cast an eye over her, ajid perhaps 

•sonje Itflr neighbour so employed. Such 

the employment of the W* — faiifi*]y # each 
Vol. i. r * 


rt 
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delightful evening I passed with them; and 
npw I mention that family, it reminds me^of 
iriy promise to read you Miss W.*s letter, 
which contains the interesting detail of he* 
father's joyful exit from this state of sorrow; 

I delight in perusing and re-perusing M. 

L^tcy.—I wish you would defer the reading 
tt to another opportunity. # You have told me 
the contents of the letter, and I cannot -think 
it a pleasant theme to dwell upon, especially 
of an evening. 1 shall dream of death if I 
hear so much about it. 

Ccelebs—Nay, you mistake the effects the 
epistle would produce, for well says the poet— 

“ Our dying Mends are pioneers to smooth 
Our rugged pass to death, to break those bars 
Of terror and abhorrence nature throws 
'Cross our obstructed way, afid thus to make 
Welcome, as safe, our port from $very storm.’' 

* f 

But 1 will not read the letter you are 

averse to hearing it/* Shall I resume Jfce Ro¬ 
man poet? * * 

Lucy.—What you read beforefout of him 
was dull enough*; but do as you please. 

Now it frequently happens, that*we offend* 
each othes even in following-the verjj counsel 
we receive from each other.* 'the love/ in a 
lit of jdalousy or ^despondency, begs his ©is- 
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tress to dorget him, yet secretly rejoices to 
read in her countenance an impossibility pf 
her compliance with his request; and the im¬ 
patient heir vexes to behold his gouty uncle 
apply the precept he so often gives* to “ take 
care of ^himself*” Thus it was in the present 
casg; for no sooner bad Lupy announced her 
permission for nop to please myself, than I 
pursued my inclinations, which led me to en¬ 
joy the beauties of my author alone; but I 
had not proceeded through mpny pages, be¬ 
fore I was interrupted by sobs, breaking forth 
from the heart of my companioo, and instants 
ly penetrating my own. Alarmed for her health, 
I anxiously enquired the cause, and received 
fGr answer—“ Cruel Ccelebs, I could not 
Have imagiued such unkindness.” Still more 
amazed, I asked what 1 had done; and amidst 
broken senteSoes ynd tears, I learnt that my 
doing las f vtas desired, that is ^pleasing my - 
r .\^s accounted disrespectful and affront¬ 
ing. THe fire of my naturally irritable spirit 
wasenkincQedby this unexpected weak and ca¬ 
pricious conduct in my Lucy; and closing my 
book, and leaning my arms on the'table, I gazed 
in her minting face., arid exclaimed, “Begin, 

1 •'mm 

my" love, some animating theme of discourse, 
display the dep|h of your iuformatioifjtl^ bril- 
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liancy' of your wit, and the lively glofaings of 
yctfir fancy, then shall Roman and Grecian 
^eloquence bow at your shrine, and your Coelebs 
disdain to please himsejf by the perusal of po.eft‘ 
and historians when in your company! 

Ah, how often had I read the admonition 

of the wise mane—“a soft answer turnoth 
$ 

away wrath;” and how oftea did I intend to 
exhibit in my public addresses the mild graces 
of patience and meekness: had I practised 
the lesson I meant to teach, on the present 
occasion, I should have been spared the 
heart-rending knowledge, that my Lucy could 
be angry without bounds when justly provok¬ 
ed, as she had proved she could be moderate¬ 
ly so, when justice could not be pleaded in 

t 

mitigation. Alarmed at the first fit of passion 
I had ever seen exercised by her against my- 
self, (for it must be confessed I was not ig- 
norant of a res^excited by opgontK n fo her 
" will by her mother, ;,nd on which occarlons 

— v • 

I always thought Lucy right) I changed my 
satirical air into a soothing one, and succeed¬ 
ed* in restoring a sullen composure, which 
lasted through the supper hour. I Kfed great 
apprehensions that the’w^rmth of ou* alter- , 
cation had exposed us to the ears of my do¬ 
mestic, and it excited a painful sensation when 
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I entered on the duties of the family devotion. 
Tfeat master who would enjoy pleasure in *of-« 
fering up prayers before bis servants, must 
"be careful to maintain Circumspection of con¬ 
duct. 

It is happily the case, that the evil tempers 
of dur nature, as they vary in degrees, so the^ 
differ in qualities—the passionate are seldom 
vindictive. I had the plmsure of seeing the 
cloud of the evening dispersed from my Lucy’s 
countenance on the following morning, and 
I only sighed that the waters of Lethe existed 
pnly in the poet’s imagination. I walked 
forth in tolerable spirits to enjoy a solitary 
ramble, and in the hope of salutary effects 
qp my still somewhat agitated feelings. Pass¬ 
ing the Lion, I observed one of my female 
servants with Jwo books in her hand coming 
oat of tb^ inn, w^ich, the moment she per¬ 
ceived' pie, sTie* endeavoured^cT hide under 
her a{5r4i^, * Nothing excites in the mind of a 
fiterary person more curiosity than a closed 
volume; but in this instance, Jl was stimulated 
by th& laudable interest I felt foi* the morals 
6f my servant, for it ijastantly occurred to 
me, that?the said volumes might be novels 
a pernicious tendency. “ Mary,” ^ai^l I, 
Wlat boek% tfte. those ?** hjary coloured 

m2 


<c 

* 
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at fhe question, as she replied, “ Books, Sir ; 
did you see any books in my hand ?” 44 Cer¬ 

tainly,” returned I, 44 and I wish to see them 
again.” She produced them, arid I read their 
titles— 44 The Sorrows of Werter,” and “ Ju- 
vonile Indiscretions.” “ You must give me 
tfiese books, Mary,” said I, “ to peruse fifst, 
lor I do not like m n servants to read what I 
am unacquainted w^th.” The girl civilly ac¬ 
quiesced, and so far all seemed well. I retired 
into an unfrequented path, and hastily ran over 
the contents of the volumes. In the first, I 
found a description of an illicit love, and a 
defence of suicide ; and in the other, guilt 
palliated under the term indiscretion. 

After some reflection on the plan best t? 
pursue, I proceeded with the books to the 
Lion, with the intention of askirg Mrs. Smith, 
the Landlady, what she <*tnew of them. I 
happily found fc her disengaged in* her bar. 
44 Mrs. Smith,” saiS I, “are you'a^tjkiaintsd 
With my servants?” 44 We give one another 
the time of the $ay, Sir, and I Tiope no of¬ 
fence in that,” returned Mrs. Smith. 4& None 
in the least,” replied T, “ but my servant has* 
fceen given more than the° time c-f theyday this 
morping, for s!!e has brought out* of your 
boose two books, which I Will venture to pro* 
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nounce are no credit to any house, from their 
inhtaoral tendency. Now I have brought them 
back* and wish to ask you if you know how 
she*reoeived them ?” • • 

Mrs. Smith drew herself up, and began to 
expatiate* on the well-knowrt credit of her 
hofise, and ever^ thing which proceeded froA 
it: but I informed her, that had nothing to do 
with the question, which*! wished her simply 
to answer, how my servarft came in possession 
of these books. Mrs. Smitlf # <^ien took ano¬ 
ther method of evading the question,by saying, 
she had not set eyes on the books, nor indeed 
ever troubled herself about such things ; per¬ 
haps some of her servants "might have given 
khera to the girl. I begged her to interrogate 

them, and she withdrew for the purpose ; but 
•no sooner w|is she gone, than her husb^pd 

came.int« the bai| “Sir,” said # he, “ 1 have 
heard jn fiat* has passed betw^S you and my 
wife* dyl*I will tell youfcfie truth, because I 
Ifcink you.ought to know it, find Vm sure she 

will not, f?»r she is one of the wonderful wo* 

• • 

men«wh^can keep a secret. Yeumustknow 

then, Sir, that Madam, your lady that* is to 
•be*carfed h%reJast Veek, and said*to my wife, 

that she would order books»from a library in 
i the next'^to^vd to be left here, and wotrfd 
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send for them, because she knew you would 
nett consent to her reading novels, and tjfeut 
^the matter must be kept secret, which my 
wife engaged it shpuld. I told her she<did e 
wrong: but I must hush,' lor 1 hear her 
coming—for heaven’s sake. Sir, doif’t*let her 
]^how I have told*you.” * • 

I had but just time to promise obedience,when 
Mrs. S. returned, hj»r husband retreating un¬ 
seen by her, from another door. She informed 
me that all her servants denied any knowledge 
of the books, but that a young girl, who was not 
at home at present, and who occasionally came 
on errands to her house, probably might be the 
person who gave them to my servant, Witji 
this representation 1 appeared satisfied, anj 
hastily withdrew from the *spot in which a 
dagger had been planted in mj£ heart. The* 
frivolity , the imprudence ,/ the duplicity of 
my Lucy, opec£<} at once on njy^view^ and I 
was overwhelmed^ the association (\f f tear^ 
excited. \Vith hasty steps 1 once more gained * 
my habitation, and retrred to my Study : but 
thfe privileges, the employments, and th/e du¬ 


ties of the study, were alike unknown to my ' 
distracted mind at this se&son, } coiled only. 
v£ht my jeeliugs^p soliloquy and sight!*—“ Ah ! 
Cmleffs, thou art * deceived !’i» I ^xclaiufed, 
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u and deceived where it was of the utmost 
importance thou shouldest not have been (je- 
ceived. Farewell the expected joys of wedded^ 
# l*fe!* 

Agonized bj^a series of* similar reflections, I 
sat till the summons for dinner reached me 

» * j 

before I had turned any scheme for the dis¬ 
closure of my wounded spirit to the object 
who had inflicted the woitnd. And now, as¬ 
sured of the tenderest fympathy from th^ 
majority, of my readers, i ciose my commu- 
nications, with the intention «f resuming a 
narration of one of the most interesting events 
in my life, in the next volume. 


END OF fUE FIRST VOLUME. 









